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Summer Conference, 1931 


: is programme of meetings arranged for this year’s Summer 
Conference, to be held in University College, Oxford, roth to 
13th July, 1931, under the chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Anderson, G.C.B., is as follows :— 


Friday, roth July. 
(Two Sessions, 10.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.) 


Recruitment and Training of Public Officials. 


Sir Stanley Leathes, K.C.B. 
Mr. A. L. N. D. Houghton (General Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Officers of Taxes). 
Miss M. L. Dhonau. 
Magistratsrat Dr. Jar. Hubertus Grochtmann. 
Stadtrat Dr. Alfons Riess. 
See pages 244 to 292. 





Saturday, 11th July. 
(10.30 a.m.) 
Efficiency Ratings in the Public Service—Should they be 
applied, and how? 
Mr. A. J. Waldegrave, I.S.0., M.B.E. 
Character Assessment in State Service. 


Mr. B. W. Walker Watson (Winner of the Haldane 
Prize Essay Competition, 1930-1931). 
See pages 293 to 311. 





Monday, 13th July. 
(10.30 a.m.) 


Financial Control in Administration. 
Sir Charles Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B. 
Mr. E. Lund, M.B.E., F.S.A.A. (City Treasurer, 


Carlisle). 
See pages 312 to 334. 
(2.30 p.m.) 
Research into the Theory and Practice of Public Adminis- 
tration. 


Mr. Arthur Collins. 
Mr. J. R. Howard Roberts (Town Clerk, City of 
Kingston-upon-Hull). 
See pages 335 to 352. 
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The Training of Public Servants 


By STANLEY LEATHES, K.C.B. 


[Being Paper to be discussed at Summer Conference of Institute of 
Public Administration, July, 1931] 


| HAVE been looking at my paper which was discussed at Cambridge 

on the 31st July, 1923, when Sir Austen Chamberlain was kind 
enough to take the chair. The paper was published in the October 
number of the Journal in the same year. 

It was entitled the Qualifications, Recruitment, and Training of 
Public Servants. I explained in my opening remarks that I had not 
promised to talk about training or qualifications, and was not fitted 
to do so, because my qualifications, if any, were purely accidental 
and undesigned, having been acquired by chance and without method. 
As for training I had none—for that specific career. Nevertheless, 
the headline to every right-hand page of that article is ‘‘ Training 
of Public Servants,’’ a subject which is only mentioned in the first 
paragraph to be set aside, and in the remainder of the article by 
allusion twice. Now I am led captive, and pledged to write on the 
very subject which I had refused to treat even when every headline 
said I was doing so. 

I must crave your indulgence, for I can only write on this theme 
by guesswork. It is true that I lived in an office for the best part 
of twenty-four years, but I took no direct part in training any sub- 
ordinates; except, I suppose, that I must have done something to 
train two secretaries who served under me after I had become a 
Commissioner, and I hope that indirectly I did something to mould 
the policy of our Examinations Branch. I suppose I ought to have 
done more, but coming in near the top one may easily do more 
harm than good by interference. 

I must therefore, if I am to carry out the task imposed upon me, 
exercise such powers of imagination as I may possess, and frame in 
my fancy the course of discipline and instruction that should await 
the tyro when he enters his department for the first time. 

But there must be many forms of discipline. There is, or should 
be, a different discipline for a clerical officer entering for the first 
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The Training of: Public Servants 


time, and for an administrative officer who has passed out of school 
and through the university. Technical officers—lawyers, assistants 
in the museums, engineers, inspectors under the Board of Education, 
&c., will approximate rather to the administrative class than to those 
below, but, although the assistant principal should bring to his 
duties a trained mind, he must have to learn all the technicalities of 
his special duty from the beginning. On the other hand, the lawyer 
or the engineer is familiar with the general principles of the arts 
which he has to practise or supervise, and needs only to adapt them 
to his particular province. Again there must be a different method 
of instruction for indoor, and outdoor staff; and to some extent the 
training of municipal servants cannot be quite the same as that of 
civil servants in the central departments. But we should be able 
to find some general principle on which the successful training of 
these different varieties of public servant depends. 

I think the secret lies in the right distribution of responsibility 
and its graduated and universal acceptance. The youngster when he 
enters his office, whether he enters it at the bottom, or part of the 
way up, should have got from his previous training a certain amount 
of knowledge, and a certain number of accomplishments which will 
aid him to get the hang of his job. If he has been properly trained 
at home and at school he ought to feel that it is up to him to master 
his immediate duties and to carry them out accurately as soon as 
possible. Everything that he observes should interest him, and he 
should be all agog to discover what are the purposes of the routine 
which he is told to follow. He should be ashamed if he makes a 
mistake without due cause, and discreetly pleased if he succeeds in 
giving satisfaction. Then comes in the responsibility of his superior 
officer, or senior comrade, whose duty it is to put him to his work, 
and see that he knows exactly what to do, and, as far as may be, 
that he understands the larger operation towards which his little 
effort is directed. And then above him succeeds the responsibility of 
the sergeant, as we may call him, whose duty it is to see that the 
whole platoon is working harmoniously, and that the new recruit 
is not only doing his best, but getting the best chance of doing his 
best. And there, or somewhere thereabouts, comes in the captain, 
who is responsible for the whole company, and should soon become 
aware if the little recruit is straying from the path, and either guess 
or ascertain by a little inquiry whether the recruit is himself at fault, 
or whether his comrades or his immediate superior have neglected 
to give him the requisite instruction, and put him in the right path. 

And this universal pull and thrust of responsibility should run 
throughout the whole Department, though it be very large; even the 
Under-Secretary of State, whose main duty lies in higher fields of 
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thought and policy, should have a subconscious insight into the 
machinery of his office, and be aware of the merits and defects of 
his subordinates far down upon the scale. 

It must make instruction and discipline more difficult that in 
Government departments vacancies are filled as they occur, and 
therefore there is seldom a squad or a batch of new entrants due for 
instruction all at once. Instruction has to be run in with the rest 
of the work. But, although all my hearers know what I am going 
to say better and far better than I do, I must be allowed to point 
out that, whatever difficulties in the work may result, it is essential 
that the young entrant should be put through as many of the branches 
of the department as possible, and that notes should be kept of any 
special aptitudes that he may have shown in each. 

In this connection, I cannot neglect to express my satisfaction 
that the practice of detailing a special officer to take charge of Estab- 
lishment has come into general use since I joined the service. It is 
on the Establishment Officer (under his Chief) that the direct and 
manifold responsibility for the training of the staff lies; and, if his 
more obvious responsibility is to advise as to promotions, higher or 
lower, and transfers from branch to branch, it is nevertheless true 
that in a just and enlightened procedure with regard to promotions 
is to be found the most potent influence over training and efficiency. 
I should here like to mention with honour the paper by Mr. Walker 
Watson that is going to be discussed at this meeting. No analysis of 
character, however well designed, will enable the Head of a Depart- 
ment or an Establishment to dispense with the necessity of estimating 
the total value of each individual, or to supersede that necessity by 
the assessment of his dividend qualities and capacities. But a sound 
principle of analysis, and a sound method of marking, are valuable 
aids in the process of assessment; whereas a faulty analysis can only 
darken council. In my opinion Mr. Walker Watson has made a 
great advance possible in the practice of character assessment. 

The building up of a sound spirit in a Department depends upon 
the proper direction of the efforts of every rank; and the creation 
of that spirit derives from a sound tradition working through the 
mind of a keen and conscientious head, supported by colleagues after 
his own pattern. 

But we must not forget that the training of a civil servant, as it 
began before he entered the Service, so also it cannot be wholly 
carried out within the Department. The civil servant who wishes to 
rise (and honourable ambition is the most potent of all incentives) 
must pursue his own studies in his leisure hours. The Council for 
Higher Education, which has been run by Mr. Gotts and Mr. Winyard 
now for several years, has affiliations in all the principal offices, and 
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The Training of Public Servants 


numbers many thousands of clients. The Heads of Departments and 
the Office of Works have been helpful and skilful in contriving to 
supply accommodation in the offices themselves after hours. The 
resources of the London County Council and the various institutions 
of the London University have been placed at our disposal, and our 
Committee issues an annual programme, mapping out the great 
opportunities that are open to all students within the metropolitan 
area. Like duties are carried out by the local committees for the 
great centres outside London. 

We recognise that the study of any branch of knowledge or any 
art, if seriously pursued, must always assist in the development of 
mind, perception, and character. Among the courses we advertise 
are courses in art, in music, in calisthenics, in literature, not only in 


, those subjects which are directly useful to the civilian. We recognise 


that anything that tends to make a better, a more complete, a more 
harmonious individual, tends to make a better civil servant. 

And lately a new body has come into the field—the Civil Service 
University and Professional Association, among whose objects are 
named the encouragement and furtherance of Higher Education 
among Civil Servants, and the obtaining of degrees, diplomas, and 
certificates, in subjects useful to civil servants. The Association use- 
fully points out that the Central Government gives much less encour- 
agement and recognition to such evidence of serious and successful 
study than is given by many of the more progressive local authorities. 

All this leads up to my final observation, which is that instruction, 
reading, criticism, guidance, and formal training, are valuable only 
if in the last resort the student does the work himself. The civil 
servant must get to know the shape and purpose of his department. 
He must conform to that, and, within it, he must find out what he 
can do which conduces to the general purpose, and gently and firmly 
work out that. That may be only the first step; others may follow, 
but after that each step will be easier. 

There is always an antithesis to every decisive proposition. It 
is well to improve yourself, it is well to advance yourself, but it is 
well also to remember that the best civil servant in the long run is 
he who makes it easier for others to do their best. 

I started with the knowledge that I have not the detailed experi- 
ence necessary for the adequate handling of this topic. I trust that 
others who will be present will supply my deficiencies. 
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Recruitment and Training of Public 


Officials 


By A. L. N. D. HouGHTon 
General Secretary, Association of Officers of Taxes 


[Being a Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference of the 
Institute of Public Administration, July, 1931] 


ENTER this well-trodden field of discussion with considerable 
hesitation. Almost every conceivable aspect of the recruitment 
and training of public officials has been given expert, critical, and 
constructive examination, not only within the Institute itself, but 
more recently and more intensively in evidence both to the Royal 
Commission on the Civil Service, and to the Departmental Committee 
appointed by the Minister of Health. I am stimulated by the belief, 
however, that the very antiquity of this problem is proof that the 
last word has not yet been said. 

From my point of view, the most forbidding feature of this sub- 
ject is that any consideration which we may give to the age, educa- 
tion, and time of recruitment of public officials must necessarily con- 
tain a greater measure of academic interest than possibility of prac- 
tical result. This is more especially the case concerning the Civil 
Service. The State as employer and examiner must come to prudent 
terms not only with the State as educator, but with the public con- 
science. The recruitment of officials for Local Government Service 
also involves certain obligations to the local community which must 
be combined in due proportion with the primary object of securing 
suitable candidates for appointment. In most cases, whatever system 
of recruitment is adopted, it must not only be designed to promote 
and maintain the efficiency of the public services, but it must with- 
stand the critical gaze of politicians, newspaper proprietors, educa- 
tional authorities, staff associations, and other people who help to 
make the world a fit place to live in. Private employers need not 
concern themselves with the principles of recruitment laid down 
for the public services. The worst evils of patronage and jobbery 
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Recruitment and Training of Public Officials 


may go unchecked without questions being asked in the House of 
Commons. Even systems of recruitment undertaken by efficient and 
public-spirited industrial undertakings, though conducted with 
scrupulous fairness, would invoke public criticism if applied to the 
Civil Service or to local authorities. For instance, it is not unusual 
for big industrial and commercial corporations to seek nominations 
from the universities, public schools and secondary schools of pro- 
mising youngsters with a view to their being offered employment 
at the conclusion of their educational course. Contrast this with the 
fate of an experiment made in 1921 of qualifying the openness of 
the competition for appointment in the Tax Inspectorate in the Inland 
Revenue Department, by providing as an indispensable condition of 
candidature a recommendation from the university authorities of 
prima facie fitness for the work. After being assailed on the Civil 
Service National Whitley Council at, I confess, my own instigation, 
as an offence against the principle of open competition, it was 
abandoned. Again, at a time when no private employer would 
dream of engaging a person without a preliminary interview, the 
viva voce test in certain Civil Service examinations is regarded in 
some quarters with mistrust and suspicion. 

When, therefore, we set about prescribing ideals concerning the 
age of entry, the educational qualifications, and the degree of special- 
ised training as the basis for recruitment of public officials, we have 
to compromise with forces which, if not absolutely immovable, are 
deeply entrenched in national tradition. The question is not so much 
the system of recruitment which, in the abstract, we require, but 
what we can get within the limits imposed by principles which almost 
defy assault, and by practical considerations of undoubted weight. 

According to one hypothesis the approach to the problem of 
recruitment is by way of determining in sequence, firstly, the require- 
ments of the work (including the efficient and economical division 
of labour); secondly the type of agent to be employed, and, finally, 
the best means of getting him. In practice that is not the complete 
process, nor can it be. It is only the first stage if, indeed, it is not 
actually an inversion of the sensible order. At any rate, sooner or 
later, demands must be related to the sources of supply. Whatever 
the starting point, we are eventually confronted with the actual pro- 
duct of the educational system. It is idle to protest that recruitment 
to the public service must not merely be the reflex of the educational 
system. Education itself is by no means “‘ an autonomous art,”’ 
which ‘‘ develops according to inner laws of growth and defines its 
methods and proximate aims independently.’’ The educational 
system is the reflex of the tide of social progress, of economic con- 
ditions and of industrial and commercial needs. Some people do 
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not believe in education after a certain age. Others cannot afford it, 
even if they believe in it. Any system of recruitment to the public 
services which were to impose educational standards which, for 
economic or social reasons, would be unattainable except by a 
restricted field of potential candidates would defeat its own object. 

The Royal Commission on the Civil Service of 1912 advanced the 
doctrine that the public service should ‘‘ gather the natural fruits of 
the educational system of the country in its various stages as they 
mature.’’ The point I am making is that there are no other fruits 
to gather. Leaving aside for the moment the professional, technical 
and scientific branches of the Civil Service, we find that the entrance 
examinations are, in general, related to the standards of knowledge 
which candidates may be expected to have attained at definite stages 
in their education, viz., at the ages 16-17, 18-19 and 21-24. So long, 
therefore, as the recruitment of the general administrative, executive 
and clerical classes of the Service continues to be based upon examina- 
tions covering general educational curricula (with or without trim- 
mings in certain cases) the age of entry and the education of candi- 
dates are really predetermined by the educational system. It is true 
that one can consider whether facilities for entry into the Service 
should be provided at each educational age-point. Whether, for 
instance, recruitment should be confined to the lower and/or to the 
intermediate age groups. Perhaps I may borrow Dr. Finer’s defini- 
tion of this: ‘‘ Should you consider the Service as one to be entered 
at, say, sixteen, the original entrants to fill higher posts by promotion 
after their improvement by special administrative education, or 
should you recruit once at sixteen and again at nineteen or twenty? ”’ 
The answer depends in part upon the conclusion we come to on the 
old topic of the need, if any, for the extension of recruitment based 
upon specialised education. 

Already, entry into very highly specialised branches of the public 
services, both national and local, is confined to candidates who possess 
qualifications and degrees recognised by the professional institutions. 
No particular virtue rests upon the State as employer for a develop- 
ment which has been forced upon the system of recruitment of public 
officials by the professional trade unions. These succeeded firstly 
in the establishment of their professional status, secondly in devising 
an acknowledged standard of professional knowledge and skill, and 
thirdly in erecting fences around the close preserves. The question 
is whether that development has gone far enough. It may be assumed 
that every Department has its own special and peculiar work to do, 
and it might be considered that staff of different Departments should 
be chosen with regard to the special nature of the work. The pre- 
vailing theory is that education in its fullest sense inculcates the 
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capacity for the efficient performance of the duties of many branches 
of the public service. The present method of recruitment for what 
may be described as the general or administrative branches of the 
Service is designed to secure reasonably well-educated candidates 
whose mental abilities the Service then proceeds to adapt to more 
or less specialised conditions. 

Sir Francis Floud, in an excellent paper on ‘‘ The Sphere of the 
Specialist ’’ (11th January, 1923) expressed the opinion that ‘‘ the 
first essential quality of a good administrator is adaptability.’’ He 
believed that ‘‘ this quality of adaptability is more likely to be found 
in men who have had a good general education and have been 
initiated at an early age into the daily routine of civil administration 
than in men who have become specialists in one particular branch 
of knowledge.’’ Assuming for the moment that we do not accept 
Sir Francis Floud’s view and that we favour a wide extension of 
methods of recruitment which aim at more specialised attainments, 
we are at once involved in fresh difficulties. The representatives of 
the University of Oxford, in evidence to the present Royal Commis- 
sion, stated that “‘ If it is held that the civil servant of the administra- 
tive class should have some special training in administration or in 
any of the social sciences, we are strongly of opinion that that should 
be secured by the interposition of a probationary period between 
examination and service, and not by trying to induce candidates to 
offer these subjects in the examination.”’ 

Professor Gray in his paper ‘‘ Education and the Civil Service ”’ 
(July, 1929) stated that ‘‘ special training if imposed or encouraged 
must come after entry into the Civil Service.’”’ The real truth is that 
the public services cannot set the pace of progressive development of 
recruitment methods. The Civil Service Commissioners and local 
authorities cannot alone bring effective influence to bear upon the 
general trend of educational development. The co-operation—con- 
scious or otherwise—of other large employers is indispensable to the 
maintenance of visible contact between industrial, commercial, local 
government and Civil Service requirements and the educational 
product. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned for alluding to a recent experience 
of my own in connection with the proposal made by the Association 
of Officers of Taxes for the revision of the scheme of organisation 
in the Taxes Branch of the Inland Revenue Department, which 
revealed with startling clarity the obstacles in the way of modifica- 
tions of the broad structure of the present system of recruitment. 
The age limits of entry into the clerical classes of the Civil Service 
are 16-17. From this examination we recruit a considerable number 
of officers to the clerical staff in the Taxes Branch of the Inland 
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Revenue Department. In our opinion that age is too young for 
appointments, which after short experience bring an officer into con- 
tact with the public and involve the assumption of considerable 
individual responsibility. Not only in contact with the public but 
generally, in connection with income tax work, a certain maturity of 
thought and outlook is desirable in all officers dealing with the 
extremely personal affairs of the taxpaying community. We accord- 
ingly felt that it was desirable for a tax clerk to be recruited at an 
age when his resource, sense of responsibility and other personal 
qualities were sufficiently well developed to enable him, within a 
reasonable time after entry, to take his place and hold his ground 
as a representative of the revenue. For these reasons we felt that 
the age limit for entry into the Taxes Service should be higher. We 
suggested 173-19. In addition we had a notion concerning the special 
requirements of the Taxes Service which we desired, if possible, to 
reflect in the standard of recruitment and the type of candidate 
obtained for the work. We were guided in this matter by the syllabus 
of the Open Competitive Examination for recruitment to the Tax 
Inspectorate, in which is included subjects which have a practical 
orientation, such as economics, commerce and accountancy. The 
Committee appointed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1921 
rejected the examination for the administrative classes in the Civil 
Service as a means of recruitment to the Tax Inspectorate, partly 
because they felt that ‘‘ the type of candidate that was successful at 
the Class I examination, however suitable he was on the average for 
the headquarter administration of the Civil Service, would not 
ordinarily be likely to find the duties of the Tax Inspectorate con- 
genial, or to show the same aptitude for those duties as might be 
expected to be found among candidates whose university studies had 
been pursued with practical aims in view.’’ Believing that the special 
requirements for recruitment to the Tax Inspectorate applied in 
corresponding degree to recruitment of the clerical staff, we proposed 
a modification of the type of examination employed for recruitment 
to the Taxes Clerical Staff. We took into account that, on the average, 
the School Certificate is obtained between the ages of 16 and 17. 
We were aware of the policy of the Board of Education to encourage 
the Secondary Schools to develop post-School Certificate work on 
specialised lines. We considered, therefore, that by having a later 
age of entry than 16-17, which in itself was desirable for other reasons, 
it would be possible to include in the syllabus of the examination 
subjects such as economics, elementary business organisation, and 
elementary accountancy. 

We soon encountered the difficulties. The inclusion in the syllabus 
of the examination for recruitment to the Tax Inspectorate of sub- 
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Recruitment and Training of Public Officials 


jects of practical orientation is made feasible because facilities exist 

at the universities for the study of subjects covered by the Economics 

Degree, and for other specialised studies after the conclusion of the 

ordinary academic course. The normal Secondary School Course 

provides no alternative to, or extension of, a general educational 

curriculum until after the School Certificate stage, and not always 

then, despite the encouragement of the Board of Education. More- 

over, it was thought that many students who were in a position to 

embark upon a special course of training after the School Certificate 

stage would probably prefer to go still further by proceeding to the 
next definite stage in the general educational course, which would 
take them to age 18-19. They would then be eligible to compete for 
a more remunerative appointment. There lay the danger of exclud- 
ing from the field of candidature the bovs and girls who had perforce 
to finish their general education at the earlier stage and at the same 
time of running the risk of failure te attract those who were able 
to remain at school for a further eighteen months or two years. We 
also encountered the opinion that only on the strongest grounds of 
necessity was it desirable to add to the number of different types of 
examination for entry into the Civil Service. It was necessary to 
guard against complicating recruitment and possibly, by the multi- 
plication of the number of separate examinations, defeating the 
object desired. We were reminded that the 1912 Commission 
expressed the view that to abandon the system of general recruit- 
ment to the general classes of the Civil Service would seriously 
diminish the quantity and the quality of the candidates. The only 
workable proposition found in the end was to continue recruitment 
from the Clerical Class Examination but to attract the cream of the 
successful candidates with the bait of financial advantage ! 

This illustrates the difficulty of looking at the question of the 
recruitment of public officials solely, or even primarily, from the 
point of view of the immediate requirements of a particular branch 
or section of the public service. 

My conclusion on the question of the standard of education to be 
required of recruits to the public services is accordingly that a good 
general education must be retained as the basis of recruitment to all 
posts for which specialised educational preparation is not generally 
available. I would qualify the above in this respect: I would seek 
in particular cases greater freedom in superimposing upon a test 
of sound general education special examination features designed to 
discriminate against the doubtful type of candidate. In certain 
circumstances this would take the form of an adjustment of the 
‘balance ’’ of the examination test (an example of this occurs in 
the weight given to certain of the optional subjects in the syllabus 
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of the competition for the Assistant Inspector of Taxes group of 
examinations). In others it would involve the inclusion of a particular 
branch of study amongst the obligatory subjects (an example of this 
is found in the syllabus of the competition for Officers of Customs 
and Excise). An additional safeguard, which I personally strongly 
favour, lies in the judicious extension of the viva-voce test. I have 
no sympathy with the critics who seek to abandon this feature of 
certain Civil Service examinations. After giving full weight to its 
limitations, there is in my judgment very definite value to be gained 
from seeing a candidate in the flesh. What private employer would 
engage a person without an interview? Personal qualities matter in 
a public official as much, if not sometimes more, than in a private 
employee. Even in the short space of fifteen or twenty minutes, it 
is possible, when all is said and done, to make some appraisement of 
personal equipment for the work in view. 

I would endorse the generally accepted doctrine that there should 
be a place in the scheme of recruitment of public officials for candi- 
dates thrown up by successive stages in the educational system. I 
fail to see how the attainment of higher general educational standards 
can be encouraged if the State and local government service offers 
no tangible evidence of their economic value. It is all very well to 
stimulate enthusiasm for education for its own sake, but material 
considerations occupy a sufficiently prominent part in human out- 
look to lead parents to look for some return for their expenditure 
and the students for their endeavour. I say this without agreeing 
entirely with the conventional theory that “‘ different grades of school- 
ing are required for the different grades of work.’’ Personally, I 
am not able to accept the belief that the qualitative distinction between 
the candidate who enters at 16-17 and the one at 18-Ig is sufficiently 
marked to justify relating those two age groups to quite separate 
classes on appointment. On the other hand, I am certainly not in 
sympathy with any proposal to close the door against the candidate 
who carries his education a stage beyond the ordinary Secondary 
School Course. My view that a place should be found in recruitment 
for candidates from each stage in the educational system must not 
therefore be taken as implying approval either of the present scheme 
in the Civil Service whereby the 16-17 age group are recruited to 
one class (Clerical) and the 18-19 group to another (Executive), or 
of any proposal to discourage the latter from looking to the Service 
for a career at all. 

Turning now for a moment to candidates of advanced academic 
training, I suggest that quite apart from every other consideration, 
it would be a strange phenomenon if the vast field of public employ- 
ment had nothing to offer them. When university graduates are 
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shut out of State employment, it will be time to shut down the 
universities, or at least to regard them solely as centres of academic 
research and of training for the teaching profession. We have been 
fully warned of the dangers of the academic mind. Professor Gray 
reminds us that “‘ the scholarly civil servant will not necessarily be 
a successful civil servant.’’ He puts us on guard against the “‘ un- 
diluted academic mind.’’ We must also guard against the undiluted 
mind of any other type. What after all is the main function of a 
public official? For the most part his business is to administer the 
law. As Mr. Ramsay Muir rightly points out in his book ‘‘ How 
Britain is Governed,”’ there is a ‘‘ fundamental distinction between 
the work of industry and commerce and the work of Government.”’ 
Whereas the former is ‘‘ productive or creative,’’ the latter is 
‘‘ regulative.’’ The work of government frequently calls for special 
characteristics. These involve a critical approach to matters offer- 
ing scope for elucidation; the exercise of mental faculties in the 
application of involved legal principles to widely varying and complex 
types of cases. It may involve personal contact with the public, with 
other authorities, local, national, or even international. The type 
of individual required is he who habitually subjects matters coming 
within his purview to a mental process of dissection, criticism and 
appraisement, and it is this trend which evolves the distinctive 
mentality commonly associated with the civil servant. The academic 
mind, judiciously adapted to practical requirements of public busi- 
ness, can be a singularly effective implement of national and local 
government. 

In the foregoing, although many of my observations embrace 
the whole field of recruitment of public officials, including those of 
Local Government, I have directed attention more particularly to the 
Civil Service, with which I am more closely acquainted. The 
principles of recruitment to the Civil Service are, I think, broadly 
applicable to the recruitment of local officials. The systems of recruit- 
ment in operation for National Government and Local Government 
services respectively do, however, differ widely. The central control 
of Civil Service recruitment vested in the Civil Service Commissioners 
makes for a degree of uniformity and ordered policy difficult to 
achieve in connection with the recruitment of local officials, owing 
to the independence and parochialism of local authorities. I under- 
stand that at the present moment a Departmental Committee of the 
Ministry of Health is considering this vast and complicated subject of 
the recruitment and training of local officials, and in view of the 
tremendous amount of constructive thought which has undoubtedly 
been given to it by associations of local authorities and of local 
government officials respectively, I tremble to embark upon a dis- 
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cussion in which I am ill-qualified to participate. If I may permit 
myself one or two general observations, I should say that one factor 
which will militate against standardisation of the recruitment of local 
officials will be differences in standard of local remuneration. Another 
may be the almost certain necessity for providing purely local avenues 
of recruitment for certain types of appointment. I am not sure that 
even if local authorities could be persuaded to recognise definite 
educational standards for the recruitment of their officials it would 
constitute much advance towards the solution of the problem. 
Although such a step would prescribe the field of recruitment it 
certainly would not provide a basis of final selection. 

Assuming for a moment that the possession of the Matriculation 
Certificate were made an indispensable condition of appointment to 
certain local appointments, what would be the final sifting process? 
One suggestion made is that the selection for appointment could then 
be made by interview. Although such a method would be a marked 
improvement upon that now applied in many cases and would achieve 
a measure of uniformity of recruiting standards far removed from 
existing conditions, I think that it would still leave room for a closer 
approach to the competitive examination system. The ‘‘ competi- 
tive interview ’’ method of recruitment is defensible in circumstances 
where candidates possessing specialist qualifications are being selected 
for professional or technical appointments at an age and in circum- 
stances where a written examination would be manifestly inappro- 
priate. I do not favour, however, its employment as a substitute for 
a competitive examination, where the latter could be prescribed under 
perfectly suitable conditions, and in eminently desirable circum- 
stances. The choice between the two methods may not be obvious 
judged solely from the angle of discriminating between one qualified 
candidate and another. Nevertheless, there is at least some advan- 
tage to be gained from devising the most effective means of skimming 
the cream off the milk. 

That, in my view, lies in some method possibly more scientific 
and undoubtedly more satisfactory from the public point of view than 
an interview alone. Retain the interview by all means, but rather 
as an adjunct than an alternative to competitive examination. 

I am greatly attracted to the idea of the institution of a central 
body with power to co-ordinate and standardise local recruitment 
methods. Competitive examinations need not necessarily be universal 
or conducted on national lines. Local conditions could be met by 
regional treatment of this problem so far as necessary. For general 
recruitment, as distinct from specialist appointments, there are 
reasons apart from local sentiment which might lead to the need for 
a definite measure of local recruitment. I know from experience the 
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deterring effect upon the field of candidature of the risk of appoint- 
ment to a place far away from home and local associations. It is 
bad enough in a Service like the Revenue, where an ‘“‘ exiled ’’ officer 
may hope for—and in sufficiently strong circumstances may definitely 
expect—a transfer to a particular locality. In the absence of facilities 
for the interchangeability of local government officials this unfavour- 
able influence upon the field of candidature might conceivably be 
much worse. 

No system of recruitment, however skilfully and wisely devised, 
is complete without effective arrangements for after-training. The 
first twelve months or two years after entry should serve the double 
purpose of laying the foundations of efficient service and of detecting 
the odd cases of individual unsuitability for the work. Recruitment 
is no more of an exact science than promotion. Misfits will creep in 
under any system. The essential thing is that these shall be dis- 
covered as soon as possible after entry, in order that time and money 
may not be wasted on the further training of unsuitable material 
and, equally important, that an officer’s whole life may not be 
blighted by unduly deferring the evil day. In my opinion the pro- 
bationary period of newly appointed civil servants is frequently 
allowed to be frittered away without providing any real test of 
potential capacity for the duties which lie ahead. This results either 
in the retention of unsuitable people or in their dismissal on the 
grounds of inefficiency at an age when they have no reasonable 
chance of embarking upon an alternative career. 

There is a growing appreciation of the need for effective training 
of recruits to the public service, but there is ample room for the 
exercise of more determination to see that they get it. Training may 
be of two kinds; internal, or that part of it which is obtainable only 
as an accompaniment of official experience; and external, or further 
education, the pursuance of which involves the study of specialised 
subjects which are more or less closely allied to a particular branch 
of official life. The scope, duration, and intensity of an officer’s 
training should obviously depend upon the grade and section of the 
Service into which he has been appointed. I would not prescribe 
the same scheme of training for a Clerical Officer as ior a First 
Division Clerk. Nor would I suggest that a Third-class Officer in 
the Ministry of Labour should be brought within the training scheme 
of an Assistant Inspector of Taxes, despite the fact that they are 
both recruited from the same open competition. 

But even for the Clerical Officer I have more in mind than mere 
tuition within the narrow sphere of the immediate demands of the 
work in hand. Training, as I envisage it, implies not only systemised 
initiation into the mysteries of the law and practice governing the 
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particular section of the work upon which an officer may be engaged, 
but the cultivation of a broad and intelligent conception of his place 
in the machinery of the local authority or the Government Depart- 
ment as the case may be.- I would carry the definition even further 
in its application to recruits to administrative posts by prescribing 
for them the need for study of the wider aspects of the science of 
public administration. 

We have already examined the limited scope for the insistence 
upon specialised study as a condition of entry into the public services. 
Educational authorities and persons of acknowledged repute in the 
field of public administration agree upon the reservation of specialised 
study for the post-entry period. Whilst there is general agreement 
upon the stage at which this should be undertaken there is a con- 
spicuous and lamentable lack of adequate provision for either train- 
ing or study in this direction. Speaking of the Civil Service, not 
only is there inadequate provision of facilities for internal or official 
training, there is in addition a noticeable absence of incentive to 
further education. These defective facilities for official training apply 
more particularly to grades below the administrative class. One of 
the evils of the past (which happily is rapidly being remedied in 
some Departments) has been that of making little or no allowance 
in the staffing arrangements of the office for the training of new 
entrants. Firstly, supervising officers have been overburdened with 
individual duties to such an extent as to leave them with limited 
freedom to devote to their juniors. Secondly, and if anything more 
serious, new entrants have been regarded as effective staffing 
“‘ units ’’ almost from the beginning, with the result that they have 
been saddled with a volume of work (obviously, in early days, of a 
simple character) occupying their whole time and attention, thereby 
giving little opportunity for the gaining of wider knowledge and 
experience. These deficiencies seem almost too elementary to men- 
tion, but I am convinced that they have been the root cause of the 
indifferent training given to many of the entrants to the clerical classes 
in the Civil Service in recent years. 

It is possible that the Taxes Branch of the Inland Revenue 
Department is in the van of progress in regard to the training of 
staff in the Civil Service. Newly appointed Tax Clerks (who form 
part of the Clerical Classes of the Civil Service) are, wherever 
possible, posted to tax districts for training purposes, and during a 
preliminary training period of six to twelve months are super- 
numerary to the normal complement of the office. Each officer is 
supplied with an “‘ Outline of Income Tax Law and Practice ’’ which 
enables him to obtain a general conspectus of the principles and 
scope of the Income Tax, and of the machinery employed in its 
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assessment and collection. Instructions are issued by head office 
to the local district office concerning the mode of employment of 
the new entrant during his period of probation. Safeguards are 
imposed against the unduly long employment of a new entrant upon 
routine work, and reports are called for by head office from time 
to time concerning the scope of the training given to the officer con- 
cerned, and of the progress being made. After confirmation of 
appointment, at the conclusion of twelve months’ probation (which 
may in certain circumstances be extended) an officer is then supplied 
with a collection of instruction manuals more detailed and technical 
in their treatment of Income Tax work than the “‘ Outline’? An 
indispensable condition of promotion to the tax officer grade (which 
is the grade above that of the tax clerk) is the passing of what is 


| known as the Tax Officers’ Qualifying Examination, which is a 


comprehensive written test covering the whole field of the clerical 
work of a tax office. A tax clerk may undertake voluntary candida- 
ture at this examination after three years’ service. On the conclusion 
of five years’ service candidature at this examination becomes 
obligatory. A compulsory candidate at the examination who fails to 
qualify is again called up the following year. A candidate who fails 
twice after having completed five years’ service may volunteer to 
take the examination again, but further candidature is not imposed 
upon him. That a tax clerk may not be promoted to the rank of 
tax officer until he has passed this examination provides a very 
definite stimulus to the tax clerk to embark upon a systematic study 
of his lectures and books of instruction involving, in the final stages 
of preparation for candidature, the devotion of considerable private 
time to the acquisition of theoretical and practical knowledge. With- 
in the limits of practicability tax clerks who have not passed the 
T.O.Q.E. are given every facility and encouragement to gain the 
necessary experience and knowledge to enable them to do so. Tax 
clerks preparing for the examination are, as far as possible, released 
from overtime and definite restrictions are placed upon their employ- 
ment on specialist duties at headquarters and other offices until they 
have passed the examination. It is naturally the keen desire of every 
tax clerk who has still to pass the examination to gain experience 
on clerical work over as wide a field as possible. If a removal from 
one district to another (even if it involves removal from one town to 
another) is the only means of providing a tax clerk with reasonable 
experience, a transfer may be carried out where it can conveniently 
be arranged. In order that the training and field of experience of 
tax clerks who have not passed the examination may be carefully 
watched, a ‘‘ Record of Experience ’’ is kept in each case. When 
a tax clerk is transferred from one district to another the ‘‘ Record 
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of Experience ’’ accompanies him to the new station. The object 
of this record is to ensure as far as possible that a tax clerk is given 
every opportunity of gaining experience in all sections of the clerical 
work. 

As regards the Tax Inspectorate, an Assistant Inspector of Taxes 
is appointed on probation for a period not exceeding two years. 
During this period he is subject to tests (including the passing of a 
Departmental Examination in Elementary Law and Practice relating 
to Income Tax and Land Tax and the general work of an Inspector’s 
office). If an officer has not satisfied these tests within a period 
of two years it is not possible further to retain him in the Public 
Service. A more advanced examination of a similar character, lead- 
ing to the grant of a Commission as Inspector, is required to be passed 
after a further interval. Here again, the Department cannot under- 
take to retain in their service any officer who does not qualify as an 
Inspector. The syllabus of the Preliminary Examination for which 
an Assistant Inspector is normally expected to sit about fifteen months 
after appointment, covers the law and practice under Schedules A, B, 
and E, and the general clerical work of a district. The Commission 
Examination, at which an Assistant Inspector is normally required 
to sit about fifteen months after passing the Preliminary Examina- 
tion, covers the Law and Practice under Schedule D Accounts (in- 
cluding the necessary knowledge of book-keeping), Dominion Income 
Tax Relief, and office organisation and management. A systematic 
training course is prescribed for newly appointed Assistant Inspectors, 
involving attendance at official expense at specified lecture centres 
in different parts of the country. Senior officers are detailed for 
work as lecturers. One of the big difficulties in the revenue in 
connection with training schemes, especially those involving oral 
lectures, is the disposition of the staff over the whole of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. This is overcome to some extent by dis- 
crimination in the selection of districts to which Assistant Inspectors 
are appointed for training purposes. Part of the training of an 
Assistant Inspector comprises actual experience on all branches of the 
clerical work of a tax office as well as upon the duties appropriate to 
the Tax Inspectorate. Assistant Inspectors who have not passed the 
Preliminary Examination are treated as being in a “‘ cadet ’’ class, 
and are attached to districts for the specific purpose of training and 
are given the utmost possible freedom to devote themselves more to 
the acquisition of knowledge than to the actual performance of 
Income Tax work. 

Another branch of the Inland Revenue, the Estate Duty Office, 
whilst recruiting its Assistant Examiners from the Executive Group of 
situations in the Civil Service, imposes as a condition of service that 
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entrants shall in due course either obtain a university degree in Law, 
or be called to the Bar. After the end of five years Assistant 
Examiners who have obtained the necessary legal qualifications are 
given the title of Examiner and receive a special salary advance. 
In the Valuation Office Clerical Staff promotion from the grade of 
Valuation Clerk to that of Senior Valuation Clerk is conditional on 
qualification in a Departmental examination covering office organisa- 
tion and routine, together with certain special subjects, e.g., prac- 
tical draughtsmanship, scale drawing, elementary mensuration and 
the measuring up of buildings on the site. In the above Departmental 
schemes of training there is present the definite incentive to attain 
the standard of qualification laid down either as a condition of reten- 
tion in the Public Service, or as a condition of advancement. In 
circumstances, for instance, where the only value of an Assistant 
Inspector of Taxes lies in his potential capacity to assume the duties 
of an Inspector, the prescription of the attainment of certain qualifi- 
cations as an indispensable condition of continued employment is 
fully justified. In other cases, where failure to qualify for advance- 
ment does not necessarily destroy an officer’s utility as an official 
agent in a particular sphere of work, the imposition of a similar 
condition would be unwarrantably harsh. I think that the Inland 
Revenue arrangements for official training might with advantage be 
extended to other branches of the Civil Service and possibly to some 
sections of the Local Government Service. In such Departments as 
the Ministry of Health, Ministry of Labour, Customs and Excise, 
there is probably scope for a more scientific approach to the problem 
of post-entry training. My knowledge of other Civil Service Depart- 
ments does not, however, enable me to dogmatise. 

As distinct from what I have described as internal or official 
training there is the question of the encouragement of external train- 
ing or further education. Whilst it may be true that the acquisition 
of external qualifications, diplomas, &c., may enhance personal claims 
to advancement in the Public Services, the existence of promotion 
blocks in many cases diminishes the apparent value of further educa- 
tion. There is frequently insufficient inducement to undertake the 
burdens of private study and the considerable sacrifice of time in- 
volved. I think that in circumstances where external qualifications 
reflect themselves in the quality and value of service to the State, 
arrangements should and could be made to recognise the fact by 
means of some special reward. I believe that it would be worth 
while considering such devices as accelerated incremental progres- 
sion, or the award of special allowances. The specification of the 
directions in which further education should be encouraged would 
be a matter for consideration in the light of the requirements of the 
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particular branch of public work in which officers were engaged. 
At the present moment, however, an Inspector of Taxes who 
becomes a barrister, an incorporated or a chartered accountant, js 
not given any special recognition of the attainment of qualifications 
which cannot help but enhance his economic value to the Depart- 
ment. It would also be a matter for consideration and determina- 
tion by reference to other factors whether this encouragement of 
further education should be given concurrently with the arrange- 
ments for official training, or whether it should follow afterwards, 
At any rate, I am satisfied that in these days there exists the strong 
need for the encouragement of the attainment in public officials of 
qualifications which will enable them to occupy a creditable place in 
the machinery of government of a community which tends more and 
more to become highly specialised. 
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Recruitment and Training of Public 
Officials in Germany 


By May L. DxHonau 


[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference of the Institute of 
Public Administration, July, 1931 | 


a in recent years the problem of the recruitment and training of 

public officials has been receiving considerable attention in 
England, it is not surprising to find that this is also the case in Ger- 
many, where under post-war conditions it has attained a particular 
degree of importance. Here, indeed, the treatment of the problem 
has passed the initial stages of discussion. 

Already before the war there were isolated attempts on the part 
of some authorities and groups of officials to improve the educational 
standard of public officials and the facilities provided for their train- 
ing. Such attempts have since the war become so widespread and 
systematized as to deserve the name of a movement. It was not 
enough that officials should regain their former routine. The revolu- 
tion brought with it fundamental changes in the relation of officials 
to the State and the public, while the legislation of the Republic has 
imposed on them ever-increasing tasks. One of the peculiarities of 
the post-war period has been the constant imposition by Reich and 
Lands of fresh obligatory functions upon the local authorities. The 
latter have themselves realised the importance of better training for 
their officials and with regard to one large group at least have taken 
the initiative in providing it. In this they were not actuated solely 
by philanthropy and public spirit, although these undoubtedly played 
their part. While the tasks of administration grow, the resources of 
the local authorities have become increasingly inelastic and are 
strained to the uttermost. The problem of administrative reform has 
become a question of public interest and of lively if not always well- 
informed controversy. It is not enough, so it is maintained, that 
reforms should be made in organisation and material equipment. In 
addition, the efficiency of the officials themselves must be increased. 
Local authorities, incited by the stringency of their resources and the 
force of public opinion, have begun to think in terms not only of 
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salaries but also of labour costs. In some respects the movement has 
gone so far as to defeat its own ends, for in many cases the demands 
made upon officials are such that they have neither time nor energy 
for further education or training. 

In order to comprehend the nature and importance of the measures 
which have been taken for the training of public officials, it is neces- 
sary to take a brief survey of the general administrative structure of 
German local government. 

Local officials fall into two main categories, local State officials 
and the officials of the self-governing authorities. The local State 
officials are recruited in the same manner as the central services. 
Higher officials, with certain exceptions, must have legal training, 
while the lower and intermediate grades have to pass, after a period 
of practical training, examinations similar to those taken by the 
officials of the self-governing authorities at the schools for public 
administration to be described later. 

The officers of the self-governing authorities can be classified in 
various ways. We must distinguish first between the officers of the 
Provinces, Circles and Communes, or of the equivalent authorities in 
non-Prussian Lands. Although the administrative structure of these 
bodies varies, there is no fundamental difference in their methods of 
recruiting and training their officials. Local authorities are free to 
organise their departments as they will, and the most genial diversity 
prevails in accordance with the size and type of authority. The 
characteristic German classification of officials is into three grades, 
higher, intermediate and lower. Into each of these divisions fall 
administrative, professional and technical officials, clerical officers 
being included in the administrative category. This classification is 
not merely one of convenience but corresponds to an actual division 
into three classes of officials according to the importance and difficulty 
of the work, and from whom to a certain extent different qualifica- 
tions are demanded. Although this classification is recognised by the 
law, there are no legal regulations as to the officers to be included in 
each group. This varies again with the size and type of authority, 
e.g., the head clerk of a department may or may not be reckoned 
a higher official. Inclusion in each group is determined not so much 
by the previous education and training of the officers as by the charac- 
ter of the work to be performed. However, academic qualifications 
are often attached to the higher posts, while in recent years there has 
come into operation a scheme for systematizing the training of officers 
for certain intermediate posts. 

The highest officials are responsible for the conduct of some depart- 
ment or undertaking, subject to the general control of the head of the 
administration. In towns with the Magistrat constitution certain of 
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these officials are elected by the assembly into a college which is itself 
responsible for co-ordination of the administration. The Biirger- 
meister is, ipso facto, a member of the Magistrat and its leader, but 
the head of a department in one authority may sit in the Magistrat 
and confer on equal terms with his colleagues, while in another the 
head of the same department has no voice in the decisions of the 
Magistrat. The position of the technical and professional officers is 
in this respect most diverse. The director of the public gas-works 
may be a member of the Magistrat and fulfil administrative as well as 
technical functions, or he may be, and generally is, subordinated to 
some higher administrative official who represents his undertaking 
together with some other work or department in the Magistrat. The 
health department may be represented by a doctor or an adminis- 
trator. In any case, the work of the Magistrat is administrative, no 
matter whether it is composed of professional, technical or otherwise 
qualified officers. In the Provinces and Circles the departments are 
under the direct control of the Landeshauptmann or Landrat, together 
with their advisory councils. In addition to these chief officers, there 
are other higher officials employed on account of their professional, 
academic or technical qualifications in leading positions, either in 
subordinate administrative posts or in order to carry out some 
specialised function. Others act as assistants, informers and so on, 
to their superior officers. 

In contrast to the lower division, the intermediate officers co- 
operate in the work of administration. They are responsible to a 
large degree for the examination of the documents and preliminary 
investigations, upon which they have to report to their superior 
officers. In certain cases they have power of independent action. 

Not all the servarits of the local authorities are officials in the 
German sense. Distinction has to be made between the officials and 
the ‘‘ Angestellte,’’ or ‘‘ employees.’’ We are faced with an initial 
difficulty in treating this subject, since there is no clear definition in 
German law as to what constitutes an official. They cannot neces- 
sarily be distinguished according to the nature of their work, for work 
of an identical nature is often carried out by officials and employees. 
Even some of the most important work may be carried on by an 
employee. A doctor, for instance, or the director of a public under- 
taking may be either an official or an employee. Even the favourite 
distinction between a servant endowed with the exercise of power on 
behalf of the sovereign authority does not hold good. It has thus 
far significance, that most of the lower administrative and in par- 
ticular the clerical posts, are filled by employees. The only finally 
valid distinction lies between the terms of the agreements upon which 
the officials and employees are engaged. The employee is engaged 
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upon the same terms as he would be by any private person or asso- 
ciation. The official has particular obligations and compensatory 
advantages, chiefly with regard to security of tenure and latterly also 
with regard to the training provided, and the consequent chances of 
promotion. 

Officials may further be classified according to method of appoint- 
ment. Certain of the higher officials are elected, notably the members 
of the Magistrat. Conditions as to appointment are not the same 
in all parts of Germany, or even in every district of a single Land. 
The general principle observed, however, is that the highest officials 
and possibly Angestellte are elected or appointed by the council, the 
others are appointed by the head of the administration, who is respon- 
sible for the control of current administrative affairs. Ratification 
by the council is sometimes necessary, and the opinion of the council 
may be asked even when the ultimate decision rests with the adminis- 
tration. The same rule applies to promotion. The advantages of the 
system are that it prevents unwelcome publicity in the discussion of 
qualifications, while allowing appointments to all departments to be 
supervised by a single authority with power to arrange for trans- 
ference. The term “ elected ’’ as applied to the highest officials has 
a certain significance, since political factors, as well as personal quali- 
fications are often taken into consideration at the time of appointment. 

Various methods of appointment are adopted. In some cases the 
head of the administration, whether collegiate or personal, conducts 
the whole work of investigation and interviewing, but most large 
authorities appoint Establishment Departments or Committees with 
power to make the preliminary investigations and selection. The 
Establishment Departments are further responsible for the distribu- 
tion of the officials between the departments. Higher posts and even 
many intermediate posts are advertised, though it is generally the 
custom to recruit all but the highest officials from within the particular 
service, with the exception that fresh entrants are permitted for the 
intermediate divisions. The intermediate official may indeed apply 
for promotion to another authority and the Prussian scheme for the 
training of officials is designed to facilitate this practice. In the case 
of the higher officials, however, there is a great deal of transference 
from authority to authority, and of administrative officials from one 
department to another. Transference of lower and intermediate 
officials among the departments is more frequent among the smaller 
authorities than among the larger, where specialisation is greater, but 
even here the official is trained in more than one department. 

Fresh entrants to the service are recruited mainly from the neigh- 
bourhood. Prospective candidates apply to the authority by whom 
they wish to be engaged, and are summoned for interview. Inter- 
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views take place as a rule in April and October, when the older 
officials retire on pension. Entrance examinations are rarely held, 
the prevalent opinion being that they are not a fit test of administra- 
tive capacity. The system preferred is that of appointment on proba- 
tion with practical training, combined under the scheme to be dis- 
cussed later with theoretical training for intermediate posts. Pre- 
liminary examinations are only demanded of those candidates who do 
not possess the prescribed educational qualifications in the form of 
leaving certificates, and so on. 

Apart from the rule that one member of the Magistrat must be 
a lawyer, no qualifications for local officers are demanded by statute 
or regulation. The form of qualification demanded differs naturally 
for professional, technical, and administrative officials. Except where 
questions of a general nature are involved, the following survey con- 
cerns the administrative and clerical officials. 

Elementary education is generally sufficient for entrance into the 
lower divisions. The official begins his career as a learner and is 
often transferred from one department to another during his period 
of probation. He is only finally accepted if his aptitude is proved, 
the length of the probationary period varying greatly as between 
different authorities. He is given no other training apart from that 
gained in practical work. 

It is for the training of the intermediate officials that German local 
authorities have taken the greatest care. Administrative rationalisa- 
tion would in any case have made unprecedented demands upon the 
intermediate officials, but in addition to this they have now to perform 
certain of the tasks formerly carried out by their superior officers. 
The amount of the work to be undertaken makes it imperative that 
the higher officials should be able to leave all the preparatory stages 
to their subordinates and to grant them considerable power of in- 
dependent decision. The intermediate official, in particular the 
Obersekretir, is a highly important person, since the manner in which 
he prepares and presents the case to his superior officer, must be of 
influence upon the ultimate decision of the latter. 

The local authorities were driven into taking measures for systema- 
tising the training of intermediate officials partly from fear of State 
intervention, already manifested in the regulation of salary and 
pension rights. Accordingly, in 1924 the Prussian Stadtetag and the 
Reichsstadtebund decided, in conjunction with the Verband der Kom- 
munalbeamten und Angestellten Preussens (Prussian Association of 
Local Government Officers and Employees), to work out a scheme 
for the training of intermediate officials. Certain non-municipal asso- 
ciations entered later into co-operation. The result of their negotia- 
tions was the circular addressed by the Prussian Stadtetag to the 
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Provinzialstadtetage on the 5th March, 1926. This opens by recognis- 
ing the importance of local experiment but concludes that it is out- 
weigked by the value of uniformity in securing a general higher 
standard of training and allowing greater opportunity for the trans- 
ference of officials. 

According to this scheme, appointment to the posts of Sekretar 
and Obersekretar shall be made dependent on attendance at a school 
for public administration, the course for each post to be concluded by 
an examination. Such schools were already in existence, ihe oldest, 
that of Aschersleben, having been founded in 1909, but the Provin- 
zialstadtetage are to be responsible for ensuring that other and suffi- 
cient schools are founded. As a general rule the schools shall be 
maintained by the provincial and regional municipal associations. The 
circular included recommendations for the government of the schools, 
for the syllabus and examinations. Schools wishing to be recognised 
under the scheme must have their constitution, syllabus and examina- 
tion regulations (including the composition of the board of examiners) 
approved by the Prussian Stadtetag. 

Candidates for the intermediate service must have reached the 
Obersekunda at a grammar school and bring a good class report. 
That is to say, they will be about 17 years of age. Reports and certi- 
ficates from other institutions of equal educational standard are 
accepted. Candidates with elementary education may be admitted 
but must pass, at least before attending the school for public adminis- 
tration, a preliminary examination in general education. 

The period of training lasts for four years. During the first three 
years the probationer is trained in all the most important departments, 
a minimum of six months being assigned to each department. In 
the fourth year he or she receives theoretical training at a school for 
public administration. If part-time instruction only is given the 
theoretical training begins in the third year. For the candidate who 
has passed his Abitur or State school-leaving examination, which 
secures admission to the universities, the period of training is reduced 
to two years, for candidates who have reached the Prima, correspond- 
ing more or less to our lower sixth form, the period is reduced to 
three years. Elementary scholars, on the other hand, have to serve 
for six years as probationers. The passing of the first examination 
qualifies for appointment to a secretaryship but does not entitle to 
immediate engagement. The successful candidate must wait until 
a post becomes vacant, and in the meantime continues to serve as a 
probationer. Before he can apply for admission to the course for 
Obersekretare he must spend another five years in practical work, 
unless he has passed his examination with ‘‘ Good ’”’ or ‘“‘ Very 
Good,’’ in which case he need only serve for two years. The course 
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for Obersekretare or similar posts lasts for one year, and is part time. 

Candidates for the intermediate service are recruited not only from 
the lower division and from “‘ outsiders,’ but from the Versorgung- 
sanwarter or professional soldiers and policemen who have served 
their time in the Reichswehr and police forces. 

The Prussian circular stipulates that the probationer shall receive 
his salary while attending the school, but the local authorities are not 
obliged to pay his fees. A number of local authorities do however 
send probationers at their own cost. 

The instruction given covers a wide range of subjects. The follow- 
ing subjects are studied :— 

(x) Political Science and Public Administration. 
(2) Special branches of Public Administration. 
(a) Rights of officials. 
(6) Police, trade and building. 
(c) Finance and taxation. 
(d) Welfare. 
(e) Labour legislation and insurance. 
(f) Education laws. 
(3) Budgets, Accountancy. 
(4) Arithmetic and Commercial Book-keeping. 
(5) Methods of organisation. 
(6) Commerce. 
(7) Law. 
(8) Organisation of the most important departments and under- 
takings. 
(9) Shorthand. 

Shorthand need not be studied at the schools. Experience has 
been so bad in this respect that candidates are asked to acquire their 
knowledge of shorthand previously. 

All these subjects are compulsory. From this is will be realised 
that the instruction is indeed that of the school and not the university. 
It is not, however, of an entirely elementary nature since the proba- 
tioners have already acquired practical knowledge of their work. The 
aim is to train officials for employment in more than one department, 
but it may well be maintained, in view of the previous practical 
training of the probationers, that the instruction is too technical. 
There is no specialisation for the second examination; the instruction 
given being simply of a more advanced nature. Only officials of the 
municipal banks take a specialised course for their second examina- 
tion. 

In this connection the public schools for welfare and social science 
may be mentioned. These are generally local institutions, supported 
by State grants. They train health and districts visitors, kinder- 
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garten teachers, créche nurses and similar officials. The administra- 
tive officials receive the ordinary training for intermediate officials. 

It is the general practice of German local authorities, whether or 
not they make provision for theoretical training, to take apprentices 
or probationers in their administrative departments. There are no 
legal regulations concerning either the duration of the period of 
apprenticeship or the payment of salaries. The local authorities are 
not obliged to pay salaries to their probationers, although it is cus- 
tomary to doso. On the other hand, the probationers themselves do 
not pay fees. It has become a growing habit among some local 
authorities in these hard times to take more probationers than they 
mean to engage in the near future, and in this way to get much of 
their secretarial work performed at a cheap rate, a practice un- 
equivocally condemned by the Prussian Stadtetag, and for the rectifi- 
cation of which legal intervention will probably be necessary. 

Despite the general acceptance of the principle of apprenticeship, 
some schools of public administration admit scholars who are not yet 
probationers. This practice is likewise widely condemned, in the first 
place because it transgresses the canon of combined theoretical and 
practical instruction, in the second because it retards the progress of 
probationers who have already had practical experience. 

The scheme outlined above is based on the so-called ‘‘ Einheits- 
laufbahn ’’ or single career. This system provides for the uniform 
training of probationers without regard to their previous education or 
training. That, at least, is the definition usually given, though it is 
not accurate since the length of the training varies in fact with the 
educational qualifications of the probationers. The essential of the 
single career system is that it obliges all intermediate officials to enter 
through the lower posts of the division. It must be clearly under- 
stood that there is no single career system for the local services as 
a whole. Where the ‘‘ Doppellaufbahn,’’ or double career is intro- 
duced, the intermediate division is itself subdivided into two grades, 
called with characteristic German descriptiveness the simple and the 
difficult services, but which we will name the minor and the major 
grades. Elementary education is sufficient for entrance to the minor 
grade. Training for this grade is merely practical and should (accord- 
ing to the Prussian regulations) end with an examination not to be 
taken before the probationer has reached the age of twenty-two. 
Qualifications and training for the major grade are similar to those 
for Obersekretare under the single career system. Probationers from 
the minor grade may be admitted to the major grade, but must first 
pass a preliminary examination in general education. 

The advantages and disadvantages of these two systems are 
debated with vigour by their respective adherents. About go per cent. 
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Recruitment and Training of Public Officials 


of the Communes have the single-career system, while the double 
career has been introduced in a number of large towns. From the 
point of view of promotion the difference between the two systems is 
not so great as may at first be supposed. It is possible for officers 
with elementary education to rise to the higher posts under both 
systems, provided they can attain the prescribed educational stan- 
dard. In the single career a greater number of less well-educated 
candidates are excluded initially, while in the double career they may 
gain entrance to the service but cannot enter in the same proportion 
into the major grade. The double career is often preferred on grounds 
of economy. It enables local authorities to create a class of less well- 
qualified and less expensive officials, while providing no check upon 
the work to be handed over to this grade. It allows indeed an evasion 
of the responsibilities incurred under the Prussian scheme for the 
single career, which seeks to divide the work so as not to create blind 
alleys and demands a higher general level of training for the inter- 
mediate division. The double career is likely to prevail, however, in 
the large towns where much of the work, even in the intermediate 
division, is specialised routine. 

Despite the fact that adherence to the Prussian scheme is purely 
voluntary and cannot be enforced upon the local authorities even by 
those communal associations who took part in the preliminary nego- 
tiations, the whole of Northern Germany is covered by a network of 
public administration schools. It is generally recognised that full- 
time instruction is the most satisfactory, but part-time instruction is 
nevertheless given by many schools. This is notably the case in the 
Rhineland and Westphalia, where the train services are particularly 
good, but is often due to the expense, both for the authorities and 
for the officials themselves, of a full-time course of instruction. Owing 
to the question of expense and to the fact that the schools are not 
available on this score for many officials, many local authorities 
continue to hold courses for the training of their own officials. 

In non-Prussian Lands, for example, in Brunswick and Thuringia, 
attempts are also being made to regulate the training of officials. In 
general the Prussian scheme has been adopted. This scheme has the 
advantage of ensuring a uniform standard of training, while at the 
same time leaving unimpaired the freedom of the local authorities in 
selecting and appointing their officials. 

Apart from a few sporadic courses, nothing has been done to 
provide for the training of the employees. Where these hold posts 
which are considered as equivalent to probationary service, they are 
of course, able to receive the training given to the official probationers. 

The systematic training of officials in schools for public adminis- 
tration is the result, as has been shown, of efforts primarily on the 
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part of the local authorities. The Academies of Public Administra- 
tion, on the other hand, of which there are at present 24 in Germany, 
owe their foundatior: to the initiative of the officials themselves. They 
answer the need felt by many officials for a more advanced form of 
training than that provided at the public administration schools. 

There were already before the war institutions in existence for 
the academic training of public officials. These provided, however, 
a four-term course (two years) of full-time instruction. Such a type 
was felt to be unsuited to post-war conditions. The majority of the 
officials desiring academic training wish to study while pursuing their 
vocation. They have neither time nor money for full-time attendance 
at a university. The academies therefore provide part-time, largely 
evening, instruction. In 1921 the then existing academies formed an 
association for collaboration in their work, which was afterwards 
transformed into the Reichsverband Deutscher Verwaltungs Akade- 
mien (National Association of Academies of Public Administration). 
The academies are maintained by the various official organisations, 
but receive grants from the Reich, Lands and certain large Com- 
munes. The Association has worked out a scheme to which, owing 
to the co-operative nature of the organisation the academies mostly 
adhere, while introducing modifications in accordance with local 
experience and conditions. 

The courses provided last for six terms (three years). All students 
are trained in the social sciences, in economics and in law. They are 
given indeed the kind of mixed instruction which some reformers 
recommend should be made compulsory for all academic candidates 
for the civil services. In addition, particular courses are held for the 
different classes of officials attending. The latter are recruited mostly 
from the intermediate grades, although higher officials also attend. 
The academies refuse to provide general education of a superficial 
and dilettante character, but most of them include courses in 
philosophy and history. Two examinations are held, a general one 
in public administration and a special one for local officers. The 
academies are founded as a rule in university towns and are run in 
close conjunction with the universities. They are staffed, however, 
not only by university lecturers but also by leading officials, and are 
concerned to maintain a close connection between theory and practice 
in their instruction. In order to make some provision for officials 
who are not in the neighbourhood of an academy, week-end and 
vacation courses are held. 

The Academies of Public Administration have to meet various 
forms of criticism. On the one hand it is maintained that there are 
too many of them. Only a very small proportion of the students pass 
or even sit for the final examinations. For instance, of the 1,173 
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regular students at the Academy of Public Administration in Berlin 
in the year 1928-29, only four passed the general examination, while 
eleven obtained the diploma in local government. From this we may 
conclude that past methods of recruitment did not produce the type 
of official who is fit for academic training, or that administrative 
training is not conducive to the academic frame of mind. In both 
suppositions there is certainly some truth, but a further and more 
important explanation is to be found in the fact that the academies are 
attended by officials whose energies are already highly taxed by their 
vocational duties. 

On the other hand it is maintained that there are too few 
academies, that the existing ones can only be attended by officials 
in the neighbourhood, and that this gives them an undue advantage 
over their less fortunately situated colleagues. For this reason many 
of the officials themselves view with disfavour any recognition paid 
to the examinations held by the academies. Local authorities also 
have not shown themselves too ready to recognise the certificates as 
qualifications for promotion. The academies indeed serve their 
accredited purpose of raising the general level of education and train- 
ing among the officials but do not afford, as much as might be expected 
and desired, a means by which intermediate officials may advance 
to the higher posts. 

Apart from the one exception already mentioned, the local autho- 
rities are not bound by statute or regulation as to the qualifications 
to be demanded from their higher officials. The title of the Prussian 
Circular is, however, significant. It runs:—‘‘ Training for local 
officials without academic qualifications.’’ Academic qualifications 
are often demanded by local authorities for their higher administra- 
tive posts. In the past these posts were generally filled by lawyers, 
but there are now ample opportunities for economists. 

The local authorities have not considered it necessary to train 
their own highest officials themselves or to demand of them some 
special training qualifying them for public service. The prevalent 
view is that of Dr. Nischk, principal of the school for public adminis- 
tration in Aschersleben, when he writes :—‘‘ Consequently the train- 
ing of candidates for the highest posts by the Communes themselves 
is entirely excluded. It would be indeed uneconomic, since experi- 
ence has hitherto shown that the general academic and professional 
training on the whole satisfies the necessary requirements.’’ Such is 
not the view of Dr. Walter Norden, director of the Kommunalwissen- 
schaftliches Institut of the University of Berlin. This was founded 
in 1928 by the Prussian Government as a result of unremitting efforts 
on the part of Dr. Norden and of decisions on the part of some Com- 
munes and Communal Associations to grant financial assistance. Here 
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students intending to enter the local services may specialise in com- 
munal administration. They do not necessarily at once obtain adminis- 
trative posts but are employed as ‘‘ Informatoriker ’’ or ‘‘ wissen- 
schaftliche Hilfsarbeiter ’’; that is to say, they prepare reports and 
undertake research work in an assistant capacity to the higher officials. 

The highest administrative posts are further recruited from among 
the subordinate officials, from members of the assembly, from ‘“‘ out- 
siders ’’ and from the specialists and technical officials. The majority 
of the professional and technical officials prefer to continue to serve 
the local authorities in their capacity as specialists rather than to enter 
administrative posts. In contrast to the State services, however, they 
can enter the higher administrative positions in local administration 
and cannot make the complaint, often justifiably raised against the 
State services, that the work of the specialist and technician as such 
is despised, and that he is given no opening to the higher administra- 
tive positions. For 20 years at the Charlottenburger Hochschule a 
specialised training was provided for technicians intending to enter 
the civil services, in order to qualify them for administrative as well 
as technical work. The experiment, although successful, has been 
dropped owing to the opposition of the pure technicians, who con- 
sidered this mixed training inferior while providing an undue advan- 
tage for entrance to the civil services. Two hundred students were 
trained in this way, most of whom are at present engaged in the 
local services. 

For the further training of higher officials there are in existence 
the institutions already mentioned in connection with the Academies 
of Public Administration, and the courses held by the various official 
organisations themselves. The Deutsche Vereinigung fiir staatswissen- 
schaftliche Fortbildung is an association of higher officials to which 
the Stadtetag belongs. It holds twice a year regular courses of three 
weeks’ duration, when questions of outstanding importance are 
treated and discussed. The Association performs indeed the kind of 
work which is carried out by the Institute of Public Administration 
itself. 

I will now endeavour to summarise and comment upon the main 
features of the German system. 

The educational standard for entrance to the local services is not 
uniformly regulated and is in general low. In the case of those autho- 
rities adhering to the Prussian scheme or some kindred system, this 
defect is redressed to a certain extent by a severe process of training 
for the intermediate posts. Uniformity of training is attained not by 
central regulation but by voluntary agreement on the part of the local 
authorities. Owing to the nature of the work done in the inter- 
mediate divisions, it is of fundamental importance that these posts 
should be filled by well-trained and capable officers, and it is the 
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custom to admit applicants with the necessary educational qualifica- 
tions directly to this division, as well as to take them from the sub- 
ordinate ranks. The experience of the schools for public administra- 
tion goes to show that the officer with elementary education generally 
finds the work more difficult than his fellow from the secondary 
school. He is often more industrious than the latter, for he realises 
that he has much to make up, but his power of judgment is little 
developed. This is a factor in favour of a higher initial standard of 
education, though it is most desirable that this should be introduced 
in company with general educational reforms. The scholarship system 
is not widely developed in Germany, and there would be a real danger 
that numbers of worthy though less fortunate candidates would be 
excluded. As a less satisfactory alternative it might be possible to 
insist that young officers should attend continuation schools until they 
have acquired the necessary qualifications. 

Instruction in evening classes and courses attended out of office 
hours cannot provide a real substitute for the mental training obtained 
in the higher forms of the secondary schools and at the universities. 
This is proved by the experience of the schools and academies of 
public administration themselves. Very few officers are able to pass 
the examinations held by the latter. If the Academies of Public 
Administration are really to provide a bridge by which officials from 
the intermediate divisions may pass to higher posts in those cases 
where academic qualifications are required, they must be given at 
least partial leave of absence from work and in case of need financial 
assistance. The period of training might then be reduced. Unfor- 
tunately the present financial circumstances of the local authorities 
are not favourable to such a development. 

In Germany, as in England, the official is trained in the service, 
though with the stipulation that he is at first installed merely as a 
probationer. It is undoubtedly an advantage that every official should 
be subjected to a period of probation in practical work, whether or 
not he gained his entrance by examination. The passing of an 
examination no more indicates a good official than the possession of 
a first-class degree necessarily indicates a first-class teacher. In Ger- 
many, however, it has been recognised that training by means of 
office routine is not enough, and under the scheme voluntarily adopted 
by many local authorities provision is made not only for a systematic 
training covering the work of more than one department, but for 
theoretical training as well. The aim of this training shall be:—‘“‘ to 
extend and deepen the knowledge gained in practical work and to 
increase the official’s power of judgment and independence of 
thought.’’ 

University training is often demanded for.the higher posts. The 
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highest administrative officials, and in particular those of the Magis- 
trat, do indeed form a class to which we have nothing to correspond 
in England, since they stand between the departmental specialist, the 
professional and technician and the elected assembly. This accounts 
for the partly political character of the highest officials. They are 
ministers and members of an executive body standing in close relation 
to the elected assembly. Not all higher officials have this political 
character, since the professional and technical specialists, subordinate 
administrative officials and assistants of departmental heads, also 
belong to the higher class. The system naturally has its dangers, 
since political considerations may be allowed to outweigh criterions of 
efficiency. There is, however, no system of government which can 
entirely preclude the possibility that efficiency may be made sub- 
ordinate to political expediency. The only safeguard lies in the good 
sense of the members of the representative bodies themselves. With 
one or two notable exceptions, the German system is extremely 
successful. 

Like the lower and intermediate officers, the higher official, although 
selected on the ground of his academic, professional or technical 
qualifications, generally acquires his knowledge of public administra- 
tion after he has entered on his official career. It is not demanded 
of the lawyers and economists, from whose ranks a large number of 
the higher officials are drawn, that they should have had a special 
training fitting them for the local services. The greatest dissatisfac- 
tion has long been felt with the prevalent system of legal training, but 
hitherto no radical reforms have been effected. It is more deficient 
as a training for the local services than that afforded to economists. 
The economist can put to use most of his theoretical knowledge 
and is equipped with a mental training that is of particular advantage 
for the economic and business aspects of local government. The 
experiment of the Charlottenburger Hochschule in providing a special 
form of training for technicians desiring to enter the public services 
was successful and might be repeated. This was, however, an 
administrative rather than a specialised technical training. It seems 
clear that when the public service demands special technical or pro- 
fessional knowledge the higher official should be able to show 
specialisation, either of a theoretical or practical nature, in those 
branches. 

One peculiarity of the highest German local officials needs special 
mention. The administrative officer often moves not only from 
authority to authority but also from one department to another. It 
is thus essential that he should have such initial qualifications as 
render this possible. His training must be wider than the particular 
work on which he is engaged, and must be such that he will adapt 
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himself readily to his new position. This system has the beneficial 
result that officials often have knowledge of the work in other 
departments and are saved from a narrow departmental outlook. 
It cannot be maintained, however, that an academic or pro- 
fessional training is the sole suitable qualification for the 
highest posts. These are recruited, as has already been stated, 
not only from the universities and professions but from the 
elected assemblies, from the ranks of the subordinate officials and 
from so-called ‘‘ outsiders.’’ Since the revolution men and women 
have been appointed whose training was obtained in other than the 
professional, academic or administrative walks of life. This custom 
diminishes as the revolution recedes into the past but still prevails to 
a certain extent and has been generally successful. I am convinced 
that the vigour and enterprise which characterise German local 
government are due in no small degree to the presence of these diverse 
elements in the administration. 

It may seem undesirable that men and women with academic or 
similar qualifications should be admitted directly to the higher posts. 
It would be useless, however, to ask already highly trained people 
to spend most of their time for years after entering the service on 
routine work. The result would simply be their exclusion from the 
service. German experience has shown that training in the service 
is not the only or always the best form of preparation for the holding 
of administrative positions. Three principles have indeed to be 
observed. A general high standard of education and training must 
be maintained, the greatest opportunity for promotion from within the 
service should be provided as is consistent with maximum efficiency, 
while fresh forces must be absorbed from without when this means the 
introduction of officers with training and experience of a kind that 
is not obtainable within the services, although conducive to their 
efficiency. The work of administration is not merely executive in the 
narrow sense. It is also creative, and the local authorities must have 
in their services men and women who can see their own particular 
problems within the general administrative framework and relate the 
latter to the questions at issue in social and political life as a whole. 











Observations on the Nature of the 
German Civil Service 


By Dr. Jar. HuBertus GROCHTMANN 
Magistratsrat in Berlin 
[Being a Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference of the 
Institute of Public Administration, July, 1931] 


- the following discussion I shall simply attempt to give an insight 

into the salient features of the German Civil Service. We can 
only do justice to the subject if we proceed from the situation prior 
to the revolution of 1918, because though since 1918 there have been 
further developments there was neither abolition nor complete recon- 
struction of the Civil Service as in other countries. 

Typical and guiding for the creation and development of the 
German Civil Service was Prussia, not only because this State was 
the largest of German Federal States in contributing to the reconstruc- 
tion of the German Empire, but principally because it was from the 
beginning organised as a State based upon and directed by officials. 
As the army was the instrument of the State in relation to foreign 
affairs, so was its staff of officials the foundation of the Prussian 
State in its domestic concerns. In Prussia there was realised earlier 
than elsewhere the idea of a public professional Civil Service, 
especially in the organisation of a modern system of Public Adminis- 
tration by King Frederick William I (1730-1740). Consciously or 
unconsciously he connected it with the essential principle of the 
Middle Ages, the feudal relationship of loyalty and service between 
feudal lords and feudal vassals. Therefore the absolute state of the 
eighteenth century required of its officials life-long and exclusive 
devotion of its working capacity, and unconditional loyalty towards 
the sovereign power. In return therefore he guaranteed personal 
protection and material rewards. The latter consisted in the 
eighteenth century naturally (corresponding to altered economic con- 
ditions) no longer in the assignment of land for exploitation, but in 
current monetary income, i.e., a salary. 

Whoever could meet these moral and allied technical requirements 
could enter upon a Civil Service career. This was from the very 
beginning in no way limited to a caste. Power of action and a genius 
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for organisation meant, in this era of State construction, the attain- 
ment of the marshal’s staff, which about 100 years later, every 
Napoleonic soldier carried in his knapsack. It naturally followed 
that in many cases the sons followed the profession which had been 
chosen by their fathers; so that a kind of Civil Service estate came 
into existence. Very quickly there evolved a specific professional 
ethos, a conception of Civil Service honour, which had a far-going 
influence upon the moulding and inner homogeneity of the Civil 
Service. We may even here speak of a kind of unwritten funda- 
mental law of officialdom; and this was an echo of feudal relation- 
ship. This particular conception of the nature of the service in 
relation to the State induced, according to personal attitude, some to 
become officials, while others were repelled from the profession. The 
decisive point in the choice of the profession was, and has remained, 
the question whether the individual relates himself to the community 
more objectively or more subjectively. In the first case he will be 
satisfied with a certain modest material livelihood and devote himself 
to his public duties, in the latter he will strive to develop his own 
capacities as best he may for his own self. 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth century one or other group 
joined the purely professional Civil Service as the executive factor 
of the public authority as organised by the enlightened absolutism 
of the eighteenth century. Its evolution issues from the ideas of the 
time when modern local government was introduced; this, in Prussia 
especially, had its beginnings in the reforms of Stein and Harden- 
berg after the defeat by Napoleon in 1806. We refer to the so-called 
unpaid officials (‘‘ Ehrenbeamte ’’’). Emanating from the reform 
of municipal government, the idea of honorary official co-operation 
of elected citizens in public affairs gradually permeated the entire 
administration, so that to-day in almost every public service we 
find honorary and professional officials working together. 

In spite of that the fundamental distinction between honorary and 
professional officials remained; the former are elected for a term 
of years by the competent body, for example, by the municipal 
council in the towns. Thus they are in certain dependence upon a 
specific constituency of the population, namely, their electors, and 
no special professional training is required from them for the honorary 
office in question, but it is deliberately desired, to make fruitful for 
public administration the practical experience of the non-professional 
population. The honorary officials obtain their living from their 
private occupation; they offer free their time to the community for 
honour’s sake, without material reward. 

On the other hand the civil servant was, and remains, primarily 
in a situation of dependence on and permanent relationship to the 
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head of the State; in Prussia, for example, at that time to the King, 
as the bearer of the authority of the State. 

The closest connection between professional and honorary officials 
developed naturally in local self-government. In the course of the 
nineteenth century this was ever more widely extended, and was 
applied—originally introduced in the towns—finally to the rural 
parishes, the Districts, the Provinces, and associations for special 
purposes. Its tendency is essentially to disburden the central 
authority. 

As, in recent times, the forms of social and economic life became 
more and more complicated, the administration was confronted by 
new duties and problems. In their solution the Civil Service played 
the chief part. It was therefore always more necessary to lay 


emphasis upon the appropriate training and selection of these 
instruments. 


According to the kind of executive functions civil servants were’ 


divided into the higher, the intermediate and the lower Service. And 
corresponding to this division different requirements were established 
for training and continued education. This classification, originally 
prescribed by the central authority for its departments, was trans- 
ferred to the civil services of the local authorities, which, principally 
through the professional Civil Service possessing the same founda- 
tions and attitude of mind, was kept in the closest relationship with 
the State, quite apart from the Central authority’s rights to inspect 
and to sanction appointments. 

Of the three groups of officials we have named, the higher Service 
remained almost exclusively reserved to academic entrants with a 
completed University education. The process of education was (it 
is, in principle, unaltered) the following :—First, it was necessary to 
undergo a predominantly theoretical course of 3—4 years in a Uni- 
versity or a technical high school. The condition for entry into the 
University is the matriculation certificate of a secondary school. As 
such, originally, the humanistic Gymnasium held the monopoly, and 
it laid the chief emphasis upon the study of the classical languages. 
Since 1890, the so-called Realgymnasium and other modern cognate 
types of school, came into existence, and their most important 
branches of study are the natural sciences, mathematics and modern 
languages. To-day they are statistically predominant, without, 
however, overwhelming the humanistic Gymnasium. 

At the end of the University course there came the first examina- 
tion, to be taken before a State examination commission. And then 
there followed a more practical, but, at the same time, scientific 
training, which once more lasted for three or four years, and at the 
end of which there occurred a second State examination. The fulfil- 
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ment of this course of training was the absolutely indispensable condi- 
tion for the exercise of a corresponding profession; for example, as 
a Judge, but beyond that also for the profession of Barrister, the 
higher Civil Service, official or free physicians, teachers at secondary 
schools and Universities, technical officials of the Higher Civil Service 
and so on. 

At the basis of this education was the common idea that the State 
itself should carry through, and superintend the professional training, 
both theoretically and practically, and judge its results by its own 
examinations. The actual professional career as a civil servant began 
only after this, whether in the service of the central authority or of a 
local government body. 

The choice of the younger generation for the career of higher 
civil servant was naturally limited by the fact that study and the long 
unpaid period of preparation presupposed the availability of a certain 
amount of private means for the person concerned, but it would be a 
mistake to think that in Germany before the war only the children 
of well-off families took to study; the entries to the Universities, even 
with the purpose of a subsequent career in the Civil Service, con- 
stantly increased. Iu many cases the education was achieved by the 
greatest self-sacrifice. Occasionally there was help through scholar- 
ships and free places, and there was an ever-fresh current of popular 
ability flowing into the body of the Civil Service, and yet without 
affecting its homogeneity. 

With the successful passage of the second State examination the 
actual professional training came to a close. The career of the 
official itself, with its multifarious duties, constituted the practical 
continuation of the schooling for those who wished to devote them- 
selves to the Civil Service as a profession. There were also continua- 
tion courses of a more theoretical nature, e.g., at the Universities, 
or through study groups, and foreign travel for study, &c. 

The officials of this class were called upon to take the leading 
positions in the Service of the Central or Local Authorities, 7.e., to 
take decisions, to guide and superintend their execution, and to 
bear the responsibility. Particularly was the greatest value attached 
to education towards a consciousness of responsibility, to personal 
impeccability, impartiality, and a decorous mentality. The disci- 
plinary responsibility of the civil servants went exceedingly far 
beyond the criminal responsibility of all ordinary citizens. 

Naturally the local self-governing authorities sought, almost 
without exception and even where the statute did not require it, 
for these academically trained civil servants, in order to put them 
at the head and other leading positions of the community, e.g., as 
burgomaster, as paid stadtrat, &c. Naturally the local authorities 
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sought in the first place for such professional civil servants as had, 
in the course of their practical career, already acquired sympathy 
with the nature of local government. 

We might incidentally remark that for the highest offices of State, 
especially that of Minister, even before 1918, such a professional 
training was not unconditional, even if in practice most of the people 
who held such offices had passed through the educational career we 
have indicated. It also happened, however, that industrials, bankers, 
and so on, were appointed Minister without having had an official’s 
usual education. 

The second group of the civil servants, the so-called intermediate, 
comprised, and even to-day comprises, those who carry out the 
current work in the departments, especially the clerical work. Cer- 
tainly their activity is partly mechanical, but that lies less in the 
quality than in the recurrence or uniformity of their task. 

Further this office work presupposes an appreciable measure of 
information, practical capacity, and moral impeccability, especially 
if it concerns the mastery of special fields of work, e.g., book-keeping 
and accounts. 

The candidates for these intermediate offices constituted two 
groups, the first comprised the so-called military candidates. These 
were persons who served in the army, who had chosen the career of 
regular soldier, followed by the civil office. They served twelve years 
in the army, were promoted into the non-commissioned officer class, 
and then went into the Civil Service upon the acquisition of the so- 
called ‘‘ civil-provision-certificate.’’? Their further education occurred 
in the department which accepted them, and naturally, only the most 
capable and intelligent of the candidates worked their way up in the 
intermediate offices since they only commenced with a simple 
elementary school education. 

The adjacent group of so-called ‘‘ civil candidates ’’ for the 
intermediate service was relatively less numerous. It was composed 
of young people who devoted themselves to the Civil Service just 
as any other person might wish to become a business man or an 
agricultural worker. In the choice among the candidates the depart- 
ments were not restricted. Naturally aspirants with a secondary 
school education were preferred even if they had not attained the 
matriculation certificate. With these the military candidates had to 
enter into competition in any further vocational training. This 
occurred, in the departments in which the civil servant was to be 
employed, in the form of theoretical and practical examinations. 
Promotion to higher posts depended upon these in combination with 
service rendered in current activity, and personal capacity, especially 
up to the position of the independent director of an office or, a 
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division of an office. Naturally, it was difficult even for the talented 
military candidates to keep pace with the better academic preparation 
of the civilian candidates, who further came direct from their seat 
at school to the Service. But, as against this, the former soldier 
brought with him a fund of industry, punctuality, dependability and 
accuracy, qualities of particular value in office work. 


Now we have still to discuss the third group of so-called lower 
officials. They were recruited predominantly from among those 
military candidates for whom the intermediate service was too diffi- 
cult. The duties of the lower officials comprise mechanical work and 
simple office work as well as outdoor work; thus, for example, in the 
post office and railway administration the overwhelming number of 
the civil servants naturally consisted of the lower officials. Their 
military career enabled them to provide, above all, the unconditional 
sense of duty and a mind directed toward official activity. 


This German body of officials grew in its two centuries of develop- 
ment into a trustworthy, incorruptible, and very efficient implement 
in the hands of the ruler of the State, standing side by side with the 
army in value and prestige. The principles of appointment for life 
and a right to a pension have often been criticised, and for these 
things officials have been scorned; and it is believed that the State 
would be better served with employees on the model of free private 
industry. This was, and is, still to-day to be denied, for German 
circumstances. It is precisely in the public legal character of the 
civil service, the mental picture of which is expressed in the oath of 
service, and the warrant of appointment, lay the reason for the incor- 
ruptible sense of duty and, at the same time, the inward inde- 
pendence of the official. This institution corresponded to a certain 
traditional tendency in the people itself, for, after all, the over- 
whelming mass of civil servants were recruited from the ordinary 
classes of the population. 

This was the composition of the German Civil Service when the 
revolution of 1918 occurred. 

From the first day there was revealed the inward permanent 
value of the old professional Civil Service. While everything else 
broke down, the professional Civil Service, unconcerned by the pas- 
sionate political battles of the day, carried on their duty, and so 
helped to lighten the catastrophe of the end of the war in so far as 
it concerned domestic affairs. By remaining at their posts they 
prevented chaos. Yet there was not lacking in the programmes of 
the radical elements the demand that the professional Civil Service 
should be entirely abolished. As, however, the life of the State 
reconsolidated itself, the more did people recognise that the re- 
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modelled form of the State, also, would build itself, with the maximum 
of security upon a professional Civil Service. 

Therefore, the Weimar Constitution of 11th August, 1919, with 
which the individual constitutions of the States are in harmony, has 
held fast to the fundamental principle of the professional Civil Service, 
has placed under the protection of the Constitution the acquired 
rights of officials, and has retained firmly and in principle the idea 
of appointment for life and rights to pensions. Also, in regard to 
the possibility of entering into the Service, the Reich Constitution has 
established fundamental conditions; for example, all citizens, without 
distinction, are admissible into the Service according to the law, and 
according to their capacity and services. This means, however, 
nothing other than a maintenance of systematic training and technical 
schooling of professional officials. Just as the Constitution has given 
to women equal political franchise, it also affirms the possibility of 
the entry of women into all official situations. Women have already 
places in all the classes of the Service; but naturally, they are still, 
having regard to the figures, exceptions. 

The division of business into the classes higher, intermediate, and 
lower, is, as in the former classification of the professional Service, 
still maintained by Reich, States, and local self-governing bodies. 
Also, the conditions which are laid down for previous education have 
remained fundamentally the same. Nevertheless the former rigidity 
of the classification has been appreciably loosened, so that one can 
speak of a deliberate development. It has occurred in various ways, 
to begin with, from within outwards. We have made easier the possi- 
bilities of promotion for individual civil servants, especially is there 
a much closer connection between the top groups of the intermediate 
services and the higher class. The superior clerical official has been 
given a certain right of co-operation in the tasks of direction and 
decision, which were formerly reserved to the groups of higher civil 
servants, especially trained thereto. These higher positions of inter- 
mediate officials provide, upon proven capacity, a bridge to a transfer 
even into the higher service. After successful transfer such officials 
can be employed equally with the academically trained officials, and 
are included in the designation of the ‘‘ higher ’’ officials. There are 
some limitations which the law expressly prescribes: e.g., where a 
special judge-like quality is demanded for the incumbent of a par- 
ticular office. This can only be attained after the passing of special 
examinations. 

Institutions fer the continued education of officials already in the 
Service, especially in the intermediate Service, are being continuously 
elaborated. So, for example, special courses are instituted, attend- 
ance at which is partly voluntary and partly compulsory. The 
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authorities, e.g., the town of Berlin, maintain administrative classes 
with specific curricula and systematic tuition. Successful passage 
through these courses is a condition for permission to take examina- 
tions, success at which makes possible further promotion. 

Another altogether voluntary possibility of continued education 
is offered to the intermediate Civil Service in attendance at the 
‘administrative academies,’’ e.g., in Berlin. These are educational 
institutions whose character as near as possibly approaches that of a 
High School or Unversity. Yet regard is had to the fact that the 
students are already engaged in work. Successful attendance and 
examinations gives the official, if no right, then at least the possibility 
of promotion into the higher Service. 

In the higher Civil Service it is left to the free discretion of the 
individual servant what opportunities of continued education he takes. 
For theoretical study there are available Universities and the High 
Schools of various types. Further there is a German Society for 
Continued Education in Political Science which regularly establishes 
courses of lectures by leading men in the most diverse fields of 
science, sightseeing tours, and travel for study. 

In the lower and the middle grades, the Civil Service has only 
been altered in so far as that the former group of military candidates is 
to-day replaced by candidates who come from service in the Reichs- 
wehr or the Police, and wish to go over into the Civil Service. As 
these formations fall very much below the former army in strength 
the number of these candidates has appreciably diminished. The 
civilian candidates of the intermediate Service are required in almost 
every case to-day to produce the matriculation certificate of a higher 
Secondary School. 

Statistically stronger, and in its effects more significant, is the 
alteration since 1918 in the composition of the so-called higher Civil 
Service, and, indeed, in all branches of the administration. This 
change cannot be considered as an internal development like the one 
we have just sketched, but as a reformation through external circum- 
stances. It is connected with the alteration of the form of the State, 
in especial, the introduction of a Parliamentary system, which is 
practically unthinkable without political parties. Of course, the Con- 
stitution lays it down expressly that civil servants are the servants of 
the community and not of political parties, echoing the phrase of 
Frederick the Great who called himself ‘‘ The first servant of the 
State.’’ Yet it is clear that the leading parties of the Reich, the States 
and the local governing authorities must have a direct influence on 
the relevant offices and would try to capture the continuous conduct 
of affairs, as is usual in parliamentarily governed countries. The 
consequence of this is, that the leading positions of the higher Service 
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are occupied by personalities, who very often have not risen within 
the professional Civil Service itself, but have come from any casual 
profession, and usually belong to some representative assembly. In 
any case, this practice, the intention of which is to produce a closer 
co-operation of the legislative and administrative positions has not 
always operated efficiently. This is due either to the lack of profes- 
sional education of the individual for the relevant office, or his im- 
perfect adaptation to the nature of the work of the public department. 
Therefore, in the last few years there has been a regressive develop- 


ment to the advantage of the technically trained professional Civil 
Service. 
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Recruitment and Training of Public 


Officials 


By STRADTRAT Dr. ALFons RiEss 


[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference of the Institute 
of Public Administration, July, 1931] 


A recruitment of public officials requires such securities 
that only persons who are suitable and meritorious, both as 
regards ability and character are appointed. For the appointment 
of an official to a position in which expert knowledge (doctors, 
technicians, &c.) is required proof of general as well as of expert 
knowledge is necessary. In Germany, within certain limits, official 
positions are reserved for soldiers who have completed their term 
of service, and have to be provided for. Apart from the case of 
military men, two kinds of recruitment are to be distinguished; on. 
the one hand the appointment of persons with special preliminary 
training which has been acquired outside administration (e.g., in 
private undertakings), on the other the recruitment of young people, 
who must be trained for their profession by the administrative 
authorities themselves. As to these young people only a certain 
measure of general education need be shown, according to the 
demands of the career chosen. In order that capable persons may 
have the opportunity of advancement, however, care must be taken, 
that every official who proves his ability has the chance to rise from 
a lower position to a higher, irrespective of his education, a prin- 
ciple which to a great extent has only been realised in Germany since 
the war. 

For a number of causes public administration to-day requires 
trained people to an increased extent. 

One of the most important is that the administration of the 
modern State and municipalities is regulated more and more by 
statute and that these administrative statutes are very complicated. 
In Germany this is especially true of the administration of public 
welfare (health and poor law) and taxes. Not only has the number 
of persons who are supported and provided for by public adminis- 
tration enormously increased, but, in accordance with present-day 
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conceptions, that support has to be appropriate to the individual 
causes of the need for relief. Therefore the number of regulations 
and directions continually increases, and only he who is closely 
familiar with the state of affairs and is backed by a large experience 
can manage this work. 

The administration of taxes is similarly complicated in Germany. 
The reason for this lies partly in the intricate structure of public 
administration (for we have Reich, State, and municipal taxes) in 
which the municipalities are entrusted with the collection of various 
Reich and important State taxes apart from their own, and partly 
in that, for financial reasons, all possible sources of taxation must 
be made use of. 

A second reason, in addition to the number and range of the 
laws which have to be applied by the public authorities, is the 
increase in the number of persons coming into contact with the 
authorities. This is also a result of the economic and financial con- 
ditions, of the increase of unemployment, and of the improvement 
in the machinery of public welfare. A third reason closely connected 
with the before-mentioned circumstances is the increasing scarcity 
of unpaid officials. The increasing poverty of citizens does not allow 
of their placing their unpaid services at the disposal of the public 
authorities to the same extent as formerly. The workman in 
particular, who also demands his share in public administration, is 
not in a position to serve town or State without remuneration on 
account of possible unemployment. 

Finally, the principal positions fall more and more to the party 
leaders, the politicians; and yet they cannot deal with the details 
of current public administration. 

For all these reasons our large State and municipal services need 
trained officials. The larger a service is, the more the experts are 
needed in the various branches, be they lawyers, technicians or 
economists. This not only applies to the leading officials, but also 
to those of the intermediate ranks who execute the actual written 
work. In view of all these circumstances the development of an 
elaborate system of training and examination is an absolute necessity. 
The training must above all, ensure that the future official has a 
knowledge of the constitutional and administrative laws demanded 
by his office. It is not so much a matter of learning all the laws 
and regulations by heart, for these will be quickly forgotten after 
the examination, rather must the instruction be directed to the learn- 
ing to understand the laws and regulations and to their application 
in accordance with the purpose of the law. The aim is high and not 
easily attained, and many candidates miss this goal. The reason 
lies less in the candidates’ lack of industry and good will than in 
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their lack of ability, above all in the inability to express their thoughts 
well in writing. 

In Germany the Reich as well as the State and numerous 
municipalities, particularly the larger ones (especially Berlin) or asso- 
ciations of the smaller municipalities, have created organisations of 
their own for the education and examination of their official candi- 
dates, and I append the directions concerning the training and 
examining bodies of the town of Berlin for their subordinate officials. 
For the higher officials the municipalities have no special conditions. 
They simply draw their juridical and technical staff for the higher 
service from the ranks of State officials, for whose training the State 
is responsible. There are many private associations also for the 
refreshing of knowledge of civil servants (Verwaltungsakademieen, 
Vereinigund fiir Staatswissen Ichafllichn Fortbildung). 

The consequence of the fixed arrangement for the training and 
examination of the administrative staff is that definite careers for 
the various groups of officials have been evolved, and that the 
appointment depends upon attendance at these courses and success 
at the subsequent examinations. A far-reaching collaboration has 
been granted to the organisations and associations of officials, and 
this collaboration has, on the whole, proved advantageous. It is 
true that the requirement of a definite training and the passing of 
examinations have given rise to a certain exclusiveness in the official 
bodies and have also rendered difficult, although not impossible, 
promotion from the middle ranks to the higher class as far as they 
are filled by experts. This may be considered as one of the dis- 
advantages of the system. On the other hand, in the allotment of 
the highest offices, i.e., the members of the town councils, expert 
knowledge no longer plays such a large part, in contrast to the con- 
ditions in Germany before the war, because these positions are filled 
chiefly by party politicians. This system lessens the attraction of 
public, especially municipal, administration for eminent experts, 
either technical or juridical, because the position immediately above 
them is frequently occupied by politicians who are often not dis- 
tinguished by prominent administrative capabilities. 

The training and examination arrangements are different in each 
municipality, and, at the most, uniform only for a group of munici- 
palities, this is a further hindrance to the penetration of experts from 
the outside. 

It has also proved necessary to vary the training and examina- 
tions for the simpler and more difficult offices respectively. 

Altogether the recruitment and training of officials is thus by no 
means a simple task, the present-day conditions in public adminis- 
tration, however, are so intricate that all these difficulties have to be 
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faced and overcome. Private undertakings also, particularly large 
concerns, are confronted by the same difficult problems. It is simply 
a matter of unavoidable circumstances, which are the result of the 
increasing size and complexity of both public and private enterprises. 

The most important questions arising in this connection are as 
follows :— 

(1) Who is to bear the cost of the schools? In most cases the 
tuition fee is collected from the officials undergoing training; the town 
of Berlin, however, does not do this, but provides the cost of their 
schools from the municipal treasury. 

(2) Is the progress of officials during instruction tested by means 
of examinations from time to time? This is generally the case. In 
Berlin, however, oral and written examinations take place only at 
the conclusion of the courses. 

(3) Is the instruction to be given as incidental to the service, or 
on the other hand, in special courses during exemption from service ? 
In most cases special courses lasting some months are held; in Berlin, 
the officials must perform their services and attend the course of 
instruction several times a week after office hours, during a longer 
period. 

(4) Shall special teachers, without other office, be appointed, or 
shall any suitable official be employed to instruct the candidates in 
addition to carrying out his regular duties. Mostly a mixed system 
has been used; in Berlin, however, there are no teachers who are 
principal officials. The financial question plays a part in this matter. 





ADMINISTRATIVE TRAINING COLLEGE. 


SCHEME OF INSTRUCTION. 
Courses of Instruction for the Administrative Staff. 


Preliminary Remarks. 


1. In Course I instruction should be elementary and restricted 
to the rudiments. No preliminary knowledge in the subject of the 
lectures is to be assumed on the part of the students. 

Course II is self-contained; its prescribed contents should be dealt 
with comprehensively even if already treated in Course I. 

2. The number of lectures and classes allotted to each particular 
section of the syllabus should be strictly adhered to. This also serves 
as a guide to the lecturer regarding the proportion of time to each 
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Recruitment and Training of Public Officials 


topic. Contact among the lecturers giving the same lectures is 
desirable in order to ensure uniformity of treatment. 

3. The order of the lectures need not be rigidly adhered to. Sub- 
jects in which fundamental changes may be expected during the 
period covered by the courses of instruction are to be placed at the 
end. This applies particularly to the lectures on ‘‘ Public Taxation,”’ 
‘“‘ Budget,’’ &c. 

4. The instruction consists of theoretical lectures and practical 
classes (written and oral exercises). For Course I the training college 
district committee must arrange for three tests (under supervision) 
from the sections to be decided by this committee. More compre- 
hensive written examination papers, as required in the final examina- 
tions, are not to be demanded in Course IT. 

The chief lessons are to be divided between theoretical lectures 
and practical classes. In which branches of instruction and in what 
manner the division is to be carried out is given in the syllabus. 

The lecturers should set the Course II students home work 
(theoretical and practical) as a rule after every alternate two-hour 
lesson. The results should be handed in to the lecturers in the next 
practical class for perusal and correction. 

The supervisor of the practical classes in Course I should proceed 
similarly, but it remains with him to determine the amount of written 
home work to be demanded from the students. 

The practical classes should, if possible, be conducted by the 
lecturer. Where the number of students is so great as to necessitate 
division into several classes the same lecturer should conduct the 
different classes. The lecturer of Course II should, however, with 
the previous permission of the college district committee, be allowed 
the services of an assistant, either for the preliminary correction of 
the written work or assistance in the classes themselves. The assis- 
tants are recognised by the college district committee. It shall be left 
to the training college district committees to transfer the exercises or, 
where division has taken place, to transfer a class to some lecturer 
other than he who gives the lectures. 

For the exercises in Course I assistants are not to be employed. 

Not more than 4ostudents are to be admitted to the practical classes 
in Course I. 

The students must be given instructions in the correct use of the 
German language and in the clear rendering of legal regulations. 

Special attention should be given in the lectures to laws and regu- 
lations, specially relevant to the locality (in a wide sense), including 
the official instructions circulated through the Service journals. 

5. Opportunity is to be offered to the students as far as possible 
during the course of instruction, but outside of the lectures and classes, 
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SYLLABUS 


Course I 


Subject 


. General survey of municipal activities 

. Office organisation and procedure... 

. Constitutional and administrative law 

. Local Government law 

. The civil code 

. Constitution of Law Courts and Civil Pro- 


cedure 


. Industrial Law and law relating to officials 
. Social legislation 

. Social welfare administration 

. Public taxation er 

. Budget: book-keeping and accounts 

. Examination papers ; 


Course II 


. General survey of municipal activities 
. Introduction to statistics mt 
. State (political) and administrative law sea 


Local Government law 


. Civil code and commercial law 
. Constitution of Law Courts and legal pro- 


cedure 


_ Industrial law and law relating to ‘officials 
. Housing 

. Building and housing schemes 

. Social welfare and administration ... 

. Public health ... 

. Social legislation 

. Education 

. Public taxation + 

. Budget: book- keeping and accounts 
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to become acquainted with municipal establishments and works. 
training college district committees are recommended to render 
possible and facilitate the visiting of such institutions. 


Lectures 
(2 hours 
each) 
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Annual Reports on Efficiency and 
Qualification for Promotion 


By A. J. WALDEGRAVE, I.S.0., M.B.E. 


[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference of the Institute of 
Public Administration, July, 1931] 


difficulty for the head of a Department of knowing the 
qualifications and the degree of efficiency of the members of 
his staff naturally increases with the size of the Department; and in 
the case of a big Department, divided into more or less self-contained 
branches, and perhaps scattered geographically, it is inevitable that 
the knowledge shall in most cases be obtained by means of reports 
from intermediate officers. The personal touch which exists in a small 
organisation being lost, it is necessary to replace it by some sort of 
indirect contact; and even where the junior comes occasionally into 
direct touch with his Chief it is desirable that the impression he makes 
shall be supplemented, and perhaps corrected, by the more intimate 
knowledge of him which his immediate supervisors possess. 

In a number of Government Departments, but by no means in 
all, steps had been taken before the War to devise machinery for 
dealing with this problem in a systematic way, and a considerable 
amount of experience had been gained. It was not however until 
the formation of the National Whitley Council that the problem 
received attention of a focussed kind. The question was taken up by 
that Council as an aspect of the problem of promotion (though 
obviously it has equally a bearing on other aspects of the problem 
of securing the highest efficiency of a Department), and in Ig2I a 
report on the subject was issued by a committee of the Council. One 
of the recommendations of the committee was that there should be 
annual reports in which the qualities of officers should be systematic- 
ally appraised. The procedure recommended was adopted, and the 
system of annual appraisement is now an established feature of the 
Service. In every Department the heads of Sub-Departments and 
branches find themselves called upon once a year to consider the 
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qualities of their subordinates and to report upon them by means 
of a form drawn as follows :— 





Degree of 
s arerieas Qualification Remarks 


(1) (2) (3) 


I. Knowledge :— 
(a) of Branch 
(4) of Department 
Personality and force 
of character 
Judgment 
Power of taking 
responsibility 
Initiative 
Accuracy 
Address and Tact 
Power of supervising 
Staff 
- Zeal 
10. Official conduct 


Nd 


> w 


AN AN 





General Remarks (including note 
of any specific qualifications 
not included above) 





Degree of qualification for 
promotion to next grade 





In column 2 the reporting officer enters the letter A, B or C, 
indicating Above average, Average, or Below average. The ‘‘ degree 
of qualification for promotion to next grade ’’ is similarly indicated, 
A meaning that the officer is considered to be eminently fitted for 
special and early promotion, B that he is regarded as fitted for pro- 
motion but not for exceptional promotion, and C that he is not con- 
sidered fit for promotion at present. If A or C marking is given, 
the reasons for giving it are to be stated. 

Without having been present at the meetings of the Committee 
which produced this form of annual report, one can see that it repre- 
sents a compromise between two extreme views on the subject of 
appraisement. On the one side there would be the view that it is 
impossible by any sort of systematic analysis to obtain a basis for 
the comparison of one man with another. The supporters of this 
view would maintain that a man must be looked at concretely and 
not analytically; that, as soon as you begin to divide him up into 
separate qualities, his essential self—his personality—disappears. The 
thing that matters, they would say, eludes any attempt to resolve it 
into its component parts. Passing to analogies, they would contend 
that it is like trying to determine food values by chemical analysis 
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where the all-important vitamins are too subtle to disclose themselves 
to the tests employed. Or it is like, they would say, looking for the 
beauty of a picture with a microscope. 

On the other side would be those who hold that this view opens 
the door to favouritism, prejudice and caprice; that without systematic 
appraisement a man’s chance of promotion turns on the luck of being 
in the limelight; and that it is possible, by a system of allotting marks 
to the respective qualities required for the post under consideration, 
to select the best man with unerring accuracy. Once the qualities 
had been set out with due elaboration, and their relative values had 
been discriminated by differences in the maximum number of marks 
which might be awarded under each heading, the appraisement would 
be simple and automatic: the officer who obtained 84 per cent. of 
the marks would clearly be superior to the one who obtained only 
83 per cent. 

The system which was recommended by the Whitley Committee 
and adopted in the Departments takes a position between these two 
extremes. It requires the reporting officer to consider separate 
qualities and to make a graded award in respect of each of them: 
it further requires him to look at each officer concretely and to place 
him in one of three grades when so considered. But it does not 
provide for the awarding of marks; while it does provide for the free 
expression of observations and the giving of reasons for the recom- 
mendations made. 

It should be of interest, now that the system has been in operation) 
eight years or so, to consider how it works in practice—whether in 
the main the machinery introduced by the Committee has proved 
satisfactory; whether experience has indicated directions in which it 
might be improved; or whether, perhaps, without altering the 
machinery, the method of operating it might in some respects become 
more skilful and be productive of better results. 

My own opinion is that the introduction of the system has been 
amply justified, and that it constitutes one of the outstanding successes 
of Whitley procedure. The annual reports have compelled supervis- 
ing officers to give systematic and deliberate consideration to the 
character and characteristics of the men and women under their 
charge, and have done much to ensure the selection of officers for 
higher posts for reasons which, if not always giving universal satis- 
faction, are recognised by the staff to be the result of the careful 
attention to information regularly and conscientiously furnished. 

Consideration of the question whether the information given could 
usefully be amplified by an amendment of the form of report leads 
one to the conclusion that there is not much wrong with the form 
as it stands. In one or two directions there might perhaps be a finer 
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discrimination of qualities. Under “‘ Initiative ’’ the distinction might 
be marked between the intellectual initiative of the penetrating and 
inventive mind and the initiative of the energetic and adventurous 
temperament: they are two different qualities, both highly valuable 
in the official realm, but not always found in combination. Or it 
might be better to introduce the additional heading of ‘‘ Mental 
Power.’’ In some way there should certainly be an opportunity 
of indicating whether an officer has brains of outstanding quality. 
Similarly, provision should be made for indicating the quality of 
“* Adaptability.’’ 

Again, the attempt to distinguish three degrees of virtue under 
the heading of ‘‘ Official Conduct ’’ breaks down in practice: a man’s 
conduct is either irreproachable or it is not. There might be advan- 
tage in combining ‘‘ Zeal ’’ with ‘‘ Official Conduct.’’ In general, 
however, the analysis of qualities serves its purpose in giving a fair 
picture of the kind of officer who is being reported upon and in 
ensuring that the character and capacity of both himself and his 
colleagues shall have been surveyed with thoroughness and con- 
sistency. An intelligent use of the ‘‘ Remarks ”’ column enables the 
reporting officer to introduce a certain amount of light and shade 
into the portrait. 

The one feature in which the form of report could definitely be 
improved is in respect of the number of categories provided for the 
purpose of indicating the degree of qualification for promotion to the 
next grade. In an ideal world the number of vacancies in a higher 
grade would coincide with the number of officers on the lower grade, 
of ripe but not over-ripe seniority, who could be certified as fit to 
fill them. But alas! in practice the number of vacancies usually falls 
short of the number of candidates, and it becomes necessary to make 
a selection in which the regard paid to degree of qualification for 
promotion shall pass beyond the simple classification of Not Qualified, 
Qualified, and Exceptionally Qualified. The task of a Promotion 
Board then becomes, one imagines, very like that of the selectors 
of a cricket Test Team. The selection of the first three or four players 
may be easy enough—a Hobbs selects himself—but when these 
obvious selections have been made the task becomes progressively 
difficult. It must be remarked moreover that even the simplification 
which arises from the unquestioned prominence of the few would 
disappear if the selectors had to rely on reports from county captains 
who had not adopted a uniform standard of judgment, nor entirely 
divested themselves of partisanship, conscious or unconscious. 

The entry of the factor of relativity into the consideration of the 
degree of qualification for promotion makes it desirable that there 
should be at least four categories recognised instead of the present 
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three; and in practice this necessity tends to find expression by the 
use of the “‘ Remarks ”’ column for entries such as ‘‘ Almost an A,”’ 
‘Very good B,’’ and so on. It would make for clarification if a 
fourth dimension were definitely recognised by the use of the addi- 
tional symbol ‘‘ B+.”’ 

There might indeed be advantage in having a fifth category, 
‘““B—,’’ to distinguish from the hopelessly unfit C class those who 
fall short of fitness for promotion by reason solely of inexperience, 
or because of a defect which can be remedied if attention is given 
to it. This raises the question whether it is desirable to communicate 
to an officer the fact that he has received a low marking. No hard- 
and-fast rule should I think be laid down on this point: in some 
cases the knowledge of an adverse report will discourage a diffident 
and conscientious man, while in other cases it will act as a spur to 
the careless or indolent man who is not doing his best. The matter 
should be left to the discretion of the supervising officer. Whether 
he decides to communicate the marking to his subordinate or not, 
he should endeavour to discover the cause of the unfavourable report, 
and should ask himself whether it may not be due to unsuitable hand- 
ling of the officer, whether he might not do better on other work, 
whether he could be helped by advice or warning; and so on. The 
Department should face any responsibility it has itself for failure 
on the part of its staff. 

Whatever the indications employed, and whether they be more or 
fewer, it is of vital importance that they should be used with the same 
significance by the various reporting officers. And to this end it is 
advisable that the heads of branches should be informed of the sense 
in which their markings will be understood. Otherwise there is bound 
to be ambiguity about what is meant by ‘‘ qualified for exceptional 
promotion ’’; the man who displays promise of the highest qualities 
but is relatively inexperienced will be confused with the man who is 
a valuable specialist but of relatively deficient general ability, and 
this type again will be confused with that of the officer of no special 
ability but of long experience and outstanding character. Then, too, 
there is the type of man who cannot be described as brilliant but who 
is of such good all-round ability that he ought to be distinguished 
from colleagues who are bare'y qualified for promotion. Steps should 
be taken to ensure that reporting officers make distinctions between 
the different types in their own minds and express them as far as 
possible in the same language. 

Let us assume that it is desired to us the A and B+ markings 
and to ensure that they are used with the same significance by the 
heads of different branches. The instructions would vary according 
to the class of officer concerned and the kind of work which would 
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follow promotion. In the case of Executive Officers who are being 
considered for promotion to the rank of Higher Executive the instruc- 
tion would run something like this : — 

‘‘A”’ marking should be confined to men of wholly exceptional 
calibre and ability whom it would be right and proper to advance 
over a number of good men who will ultimately get promotion. To 
justify this marking, a man must have shown quite definite promise 
of fitness in the future to occupy the highest posts in the Department. 
If a reporting officer has no doubt as to a man possessing these out- 
standing qualifications, but is of opinion that he is not quite ripe 
for immediately passing over a number of B+ men he should never- 
theless mark him A and note the report to that effect. The class ‘‘A”’ 
is not likely to be large, and unless a man has shown that he possesses 
abilities of this order while he is still young he is not likely to develop 
them afterwards, and the passage from B+ to A marking would 
indicate rather that he has been wrongly assessed in one class or the 
other. 

“B+ ”’ marking should be reserved for men of above average 
brains who possess qualities of character, personality or intellect 
which take them definitely out of the main B class and fit them for 
directive work. To justify B+ marking the head of the Branch 
should be reasonably certain that the officer has the ability to deal 
with the most difficult individual work falling to the Higher Executive 
grade anywhere in the Department as well as to take charge of a 
section of men. Officers receiving this marking should show poten- 
tiality for advancing to the rank above Higher Executive. 

In the case of Clerical Officers who are being considered for pro- 
motion to the rank of Higher Clerical Officer the instructions would 
be somewhat different. In this case the outstanding quality generally 
required is that of supervision and leadership, and emphasis would 
be placed on this. Accordingly there would be similar remarks about 
the wholly exceptional character of the ‘‘ A ’’ marking, supplemented 
by directions of the following character :— 

To justify ‘‘ A ’’ marking a reporting officer should feel no doubt 
that the officer possesses (a) wholly exceptional qualities of leader- 
ship in respect of initiative, the capacity to organise and the ability 
to train and supervise staff, and (b) intellectual ability well above the 
average of the class and of such an order as to leave in the reporting 
officers’ mind no doubt as to his capacity to deal in due course with 
the most difficult individual work allotted to the Higher Clerical grade 
anywhere in the Department. 

‘““B+ ”’ marking should be given to men who, the reporting 
officer feels no doubt, possess (a) wholly exceptional qualities of 
leadership in respect of initiative, the capacity to organise and the 
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ability to train and supervise staff, and (6) intellectual ability up to 
the average of the class and of such an order as to leave no doubt 
as to the officer’s capacity to deal adequately in due course with 
the individual work on an average Higher Clerical duty in the Depart- 
ment. 

These examples of the kind of guidance which should be given. 
When all has been done, however, by written instructions to secure 
that reporting officers shall adopt the same standard of appraisement 
and the same method of marking, it is to be feared that differences 
will continue; and there would be serious danger of injustice if 
Promotion Boards proceeded on the assumption that the symbols 
of one reporting officer could be taken as meaning exactly the same 
as those of another. It will still be necessary to make allowance for 
differences of temperament and of degree of critical faculty on the 
part of reporting officers and to pursue investigations into particular 
cases. Something can be done to develop uniformity of standard by 
pursuing these investigations with the reporting officers assembled 
together. Geographical conditions will make this difficult in the case 
of a large scattered Department, but an occasional meeting of the 
heads of branches of a centralised Department, even though it is a 
large one, can be arranged. At such a meeting the discussion of the 
comparative qualifications of the officers within the orbit of candida- 
ture for promotion, where each is probably known to the heads of 
other branches than the one in which he is actually serving at the 
moment, will help not only to clear up the immediate problem but 
to form a common standard which will be applied on the next occa- 
sion of furnishing the annual reports. If two people, one knowing 
X and the other knowing Y, proceed to compare them with Z, whom 
they both know, they will discover something, not only about X 
and Y, but about their own standards of judgment. 

The utility of this joint consideration is not diminished by adop- 
tion of the sound principle that every officer should be subject to the 
independent appraisement of at least two supervising officers, and that 
if this position does not arise naturally, through normal changes in 
the personne! of branches, a special transfer should be arranged before 
a critical situation develops. 

One element of confusion which can be removed is that which 
sometimes arises from an attempt by reporting officers to introduce 
into their appraisement due weight for the respective factors of 
seniority and merit. That both these factors enter into the question 
of promotion goes without saying; but the weight to be given to the 
one or the other varies from class to class and from time to time. 
Circumstances may call for special regard being paid to one or the 
other. It is well that the reporting officers should understand that 
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responsibility for forming a judgment on these circumstances rests 
not with themselves but with those to whom they are reporting, and 
that the responsibility may be passed on without apprehension. 
Hesitation on this point is apt to make for obscurity and confusion. 

With the development of an efficient technique in applying the 
system, the method of appraisement recommended by the Whitley 
Committee of 1921 may confidently be expected to give very sub- 
stantial assistance in carrying into effect the principle which that 
Committee recognised as the dominating consideration to be kept in 
view in all promotions, viz., advancement of the efficiency of the 
public service. And it is to be hoped that in the process of rendering 
the Annual Reports, supervising officers will come more and more 
to regard them not only as a piece of machinery for selecting men for 
promotion, but as an opportunity and occasion for giving attention to 
the capabilities of the officers under their charge in relation to the 
work which they are doing and to the work which they might do. 
The element of truth which lies in the objection to any systematic 
appraisement of human quality, as being an attempt to apply 
mechanical measurements to a vital something which must transcend 
them, should receive recognition in the evidence of a mechanical appli- 
cation of the reports and in an endeavour to consider whether, within 
the conditions imposed by the Service, difficult and unaccommodating 
as these may be, the individual is receiving the opportunity of doing 
his best and of getting as near as possible to the happiness and 
efficiency which come from doing the job for which one is fitted. 
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Character Assessment in State 
Service 


By B. W. WALKER WaTSON 


[Being the Winning Essay in the Haldane Essay Competition, 
1930-1931 | 
66 E want power to drive the ponderous State,’’ wrote Emerson. 
Again, ‘‘ There is no end to the sufficiency of character. It 
can afford to wait; it can do without what is called success; it cannot 
but succeed.’’ But the State cannot afford to let the man of character 
wait. In its own interest it must needs track him down and elevate 
him, not indeed for his special good, but for the good of all. Para- 
doxically, the State is impersonal, yet it must ever be urgently seeking 
a person, one who shall best express that impersonality. 

In the past there have been great civil servants, although the State 
held no organised search to establish them. But that was in the days 
when the crowd was small and the individual apparent. As the cen- 
tury turned, the crowd was becoming a ‘“‘ horde of Government 
officials ’’ with the individual more and more indistinguishable from 
the mass, and elementary methods of selection were seen to be failing. 
The impasse was reached when, after the War, vast numbers of ex- 
Service men were retained by the State in civil employment, and in 
the absence of any organised system of personal valuation the 
problem of character assessment promised to become insoluble. Thus 
it came about that the first real attempt was made to analyse, tabulate 
and evaluate the various qualities which were thought to indicate 
the measure of fitness to serve the State. 

On the 31st of March, 1922, the National Whitley Council for the 
Civil Service approved a standard form of character report which 
was to act as a guide to the Departments in determining eligibility 
for promotion. It is the purpose of this paper to review this instru- 
ment in the light of experience, to disclose its serious inadequacy to 
achieve the end in view and to offer a more efficient alternative. The 
official destiny of very many thousands depends entirely upon the 
manner in which the promotion system is conceived and operated, 
whilst the State is equally interested in seeing that all the vital points 
in its machinery are furnished with the efficient power which is 
character. 

On what principles should such a system be grounded? Should 
we invoke the aid of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s psychometrist, or the 
psychologist, or the literary examiner, or our own higher officials ? 
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Mr. Shaw’s ideas on the detection of a man’s abilities are characteris- 
tically expressed in the preface to ‘‘ The Apple Cart.’”’ ‘‘ What I 
am waiting for is the discovery of a process by which on delivery of 
a drop of his blood or a lock of his hair we can ascertain what is right 
with him mentally. We could then have a graded series of panels of 
capable persons for all employments, public or private, and not allow 
any person to undertake the employment of governing us unless he 
or she were on the appropriate panel.’’ On the other hand and in 
the meantime the psychologist needs the whole person as material 
for the test of mental and physical reactions, but at present he finds 
more credence and scope in the land of quick fortunes and financial 
crashes than in this more sceptical country. Putting these aside as 
at least premature, there is something to be said for holding literary 
and oral examinations for promotion purposes, but not very much. 
To middle-aged men and women examinations are an incubus on 
private life, and in those few Departments where they still survive 
they are commonly regarded as an anachronism and at best a poor 
substitute for a scientific analysis of character. The usual sprinkling 
of what may be euphemistically termed surprise results certainly 
seems to support this view. 

We are left then with the original proposition adopted by the 
National Council, that superior officials shall report according to 
their observation and wisdom on the individual members of the staff, 
using as a basis the various qualities supposedly possessed by the 
ideal civil servant. But of course there is no ideal civil servant. 
Every different kind of position in the Service postulates its own 
ideal. There is not one ideal but three thousand ideals, and the best 
that can be attempted is to seek the least common multiple of all the 
desirable qualities for which they stand. These will be so numerous 
that it will be necessary to reduce them to practicable proportions by 
grouping them into, say, ten headings. Having thus developed our 
multiple ideal after the manner of a composite photograph we may 
possibly be met with the objection that a being approximating to the 
better class of archangel is indicated. The correct reply is: Exactly; 
the British Public expects it, and moreover the British Public 
needs it ! 

At this stage, where any such scheme is very likely to go astray, 
as indeed the official scheme has gone astray, it is useful to lay 
down a few desiderata as to the grouping of the desirable qualities 
and also as to the method of allotting degrees of merit under 
the respective groups or headings. No scheme which fails to 
answer more or less satisfactorily to these tests should be allowed 
to act as an arbiter of the official fortunes of any civil or local 
government servants, since the tests are the outcome of experience 
and not of hypothesis :— 
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No vital factor should be excluded by the headings. 

The headings should be precise and self-explanatory. 

. The headings should be of equal value. 

. The method of marking the degrees of merit should permit a 
wide range of final results, so that the officials reported upon 
are automatically well graded. 

. It should therefore be possible at a glance to compare any one 
official with any other. 

6. The method of marking must be of sufficient sureness to give 
confidence in the results; e.g., the best official on paper should 
be the best official in fact. 

With these essential points in mind it is now possible to examine 
the model Report on Members of the Staff, as adopted and recom- 
mended by the National Council in 1922. The ideal civil servant is 
visualised as possessing eleven principal qualities, and the method of 
marking is to allot to each quality the letters A, B or C, implying 
‘‘ above average,’ “‘ average’ or “‘ below average of the grade.”’ 
The qualities listed on the report form are as follow :— 
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Knowledge of Branch. Initiative. 

Knowledge of Department. Accuracy. 

Personality and Force of Address and Tact. 
Character. Power of supervising Staff. 

Judgment. Zeal. 


Power of taking Responsibility. Official Conduct. 


How far the scheme is just and efficient can now be made obvious 
by applying to it the six conditions already enumerated. 

1. It is at once clear that the framers of the scheme have visualised 
a very incomplete ideal. About half the man is ignored, no direct 
consideration being given to quite a number of really important 
qualities. The omissions include such vital factors as: health, energy, 
appearance, intelligence, speed in working, general culture, power of 
self-expression, courage, organising ability and execution. So per- 
tinent are these discarded qualities that in all probability a rival 
scheme based on them alone would select better eligibles than those 
the official scheme has been producing for the past eight or nine 
years. This is a very disconcerting indictment, and one which must 
weaken any confidence the rank and file may have in the present 
promotion procedure. The conclusion cannot be resisted that the 
system measures only half the character and that such half-measures 
are good neither for Staff nor State. 

2. There is good reason to believe that some at least of the 
headings have been variously interpreted, and in view of this proba- 
bility it is strange that no explanatory definitions have been issued. 
For example, the term ‘‘ personality ’’? may be considered from the 
point of view of quality or of quantity; again, a member of the staff 
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may genuinely seem a persona grata to one Reporting Officer and a 
persona ingrata to another; and still again, it is one of the commonest 
errors to associate the term with individuality, which is a distinct and 
less superficial quality. What, also, is to be understood by ‘‘ force 
of character ’’? The bully who dominates his colleagues until he 
meets one who is aware of the underlying weakness of the type may 
be favourably judged on his apparent strength, whereas the reserved 
man of strong character may easily be underestimated. Another 
doubtful heading is “‘ initiative,’ which may be merely active 
originality such as any exuberant youth may display or, alternatively, 
an active originality born of knowledge and reflection. A character 
chart should surely exhibit something of the definiteness of a formula 
and nothing of the ambiguity of a commercialised crossword. 

3. Some of the headings are of unequal significance, although the 
scale of marking is the same throughout. The “ official conduct ”’ of 
the vast majority of civil servants is normally so good that its 
presence might almost be taken for granted, yet it is placed on a 
marking level with “‘ initiative,’’ which in its intelligent form is rare 
by comparison and therefore more to be sought. ‘‘ Zeal’’ and 
“* judgment ”’ are in similar disparity, as also are ‘‘ accuracy ’’ and 
““ power of supervising staff.’’ The general effect is to unbalance 
the scheme by setting up different average levels for the various items, 
and whilst it is admittedly difficult to choose headings which shall 
present an intrinsic equality it should be possible to approach that 
standard by careful grouping or pairing of qualities. 

4. The marking system is very elementary and lacks precision. 
Firstly, there is no indication how far A is intended to be above, or 
C below, the average B. Each Reporting Officer is left to make his 
own standard, with the result that there are as many marking stan- 
dards as Reporting Officers. An improving individual may thus 
actually receive fewer A’s than previously if he acquires a new chief. 
Secondly, assuming that B is the average or mean of A and C a 
representative staff will be allotted altogether as many A’s as C’s. 
This is obviously a mathematical necessity and if it is not realised 
the marking is badly done. In practice the marking is badly done, 
for the very human reason that Reporting Officers are reluctant to 
allot a C, which must be confirmed by a supplementary report. The 
effect is that C’s are almost never given, and the scheme is still further 
unbalanced. Thirdly, the number of A’s given to an individual rarely 
exceeds four. It is usually 4, 3, 2, 1 or o, the rest of the marking 
consisting of B’s. In the end, therefore, only five different results 
emerge, so that these Reports on Members of the Staff do no better 
than arrange the many thousands of officials into five orders of merit! 
Surely so complicated a piece of machinery should produce at least 
ten times this range of results. 
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5. Even if the letters A, B and C were conscientiously allotted 
according to the intention of the scheme there would still remain the 
problem of comparing certain final results with others. To put the 
case algebraically, how shall one choose, for instance, between 3A 
plus 6B plus 2C, and 2A plus 8B plus C; or between the latter and 
A plus 10B? Promotion Boards ought not to be set sums like these. 

6. It is not an uncommon experience to find that these reports do 
not always disclose a relative order of merit which common sense can 
approve. The best official on paper may not be the best official in 
fact. There seems to be only one way of completing these forms 
equitably, and that is, to arrange the members of the staff in a 
preliminary order of merit to the best of one’s knowledge and belief, 
and then to fill up the forms to match. Only in this manner can a 
conscientious chief make the means justify the proper end. But in 
that event why use the forms? 

Professor Graham Wallas once began a lecture on the Civil Service 
by remarking that the world is governed by pieces of paper. Perhaps 
the world has latterly been misgoverned by its pieces of paper, and 
it would seem that the smaller world of the Civil Service is capable of 
improvement in this respect. But without seeking further flaws is 
there anything to be said in favour of a character inquiry which 
assesses only half the character, employs ambiguous terminology, 
accounts unequal qualities as of equal value, has such a narrow range 
that it classifies officials into barely more than five different orders of 
merit, arrives at results which are not easy to compare and inspires 
little confidence into its findings ? 

There is one commendable feature to be set off against these short- 
comings. The scheme is a pioneer instrument of sound fundamental 
principle, the principle of charting the character components of the 
hundred per cent. official as a standard against which the merits of 
the staff shall be appraised. The instrument, it is true, has been 
built up from badly-chosen component parts, it is difficult to operate 
and it fails to accomplish its purpose. But there is no reason why it 
should not be dismantled and satisfactorily reconstructed, provided 
the underlying principle is retained. 

As illustrating how the reconstruction might be effected an alterna- 
tive scheme has been prepared, and a brief examination will reveal 
how far it fulfils the six essential conditions laid down earlier in this 
paper. The difficulties are admittedly great at the very outset. To 
analyse the complete character into its principal constituents and to 
label them self-explanatorily would no doubt tax the wits of a Royal 
Commission of Philosophers. Did not Plato declare, ‘‘ He shall be 
as a god to me who can rightly divide and define ’’? Perfection is 
therefore not to be claimed for this scheme, which has been framed 
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rather as an example and as a basis for consideration. But it may at | 
any rate be justifiably suggested that on range of results alone the 


scheme possesses about ten times the merit of the official model. 


In outline it is simple. The character components have been made | 


as comprehensive and inclusive as possible by coupling the most 
likely ones in ten complementary pairs; each pair of qualities is to 
be allotted marks up to a maximum of ten; and a supplementary 
report is to accompany every completed analysis which shows a total 


of more than 75 or less than 25 marks. These dual headings will be | 


seen to explain thernselves, but a few comments will not be out of 
place. 


Appearance and Manner. Departmental Experience and 

Health and Energy. Knowledge. 

Zeal and Conduct. Output and Quality of Work. 

Intelligence and Initiative. Judgment and Courage. 

General Culture and Organisation and Execution. 
Self-expression. Control and Supervision. 


Appearance and Manner. Civil servants represent so many 
extensions of the Royal personality and authority, and as such may 
be expected not to belie their status in matters of personal appearance, 


address and tactful communication. The two qualities do not neces- | 


sarily consort in the same individual. The exponent of a pseudo- 
Oxford accent and diplomatic style of approach may periodically 
appear somewhat hirsute, or wear outrageously yellow boots, or 
secure his office jacket with an excessive allowance of red tape. On 
the other hand, the reflection of a Bond Street mannequin may 
deliver himself in speech-tones reminiscent of an old-time silver-ring 
bookmaker. A story is told by Spence which is evidence of the 
proverbial deceptiveness of appearances. Kneller was entertaining 
Pope, when his nephew, a Guinea trader, came in. ‘‘ Nephew,”’ said 
Sir Godfrey, ‘‘ You have the honour of seeing the two greatest men 
in the world.’’ ‘‘ I don’t know how great men you may be,’’ said 
the Guinea man, “‘ but I don’t like your looks. I have often bought 
a man much better than both of you, all muscles and bone, for ten 
guineas.”’ 

Health and Energy. For reasons unknown these important 
factors do not appear in the official scheme, but it is certainly in the 
public interest that they should be included. Retirement on the 
ground of ill-health can be a serious charge on the Exchequer, whilst 
the indifferent performance of duties prior to the breakdown may 
react unfavourably upon the reputation of the Department concerned. 
A clean health record might therefore be deemed a valuable asset, yet 
it must not be overlooked that if such a record has been obtained at 
the expense of vitality, the ability to stand the strain of emergency 
work is dangerously reduced. In contrast to the man who holds no 
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reserve of energy, there is the enthusiast, often brilliant, who pours 
all his vitality into his work with the utmost zest and gusto until he 
is a spent force, physically and mentally exhausted. After a few 
weeks in the care of a physician he replenishes his fund of energy 
and is able to return to his duties and speed round the vicious circle 
again. These not uncommon instances show the interdependence of 
the two factors and the desirability of setting off a low marking for 
the weaker factor against a high marking for the stronger. It may 
be objected that the recognition of the health record for assessment 
purposes would make the staff reluctant to absent themselves for 
sickness, but the contention is surely met by the reasonable assump- 
tion that anyone rightly impressed with the value of good health on 
official grounds would take steps to guard and improve his well-being. 
Our ideal civil servant would undoubtedly do so. 

Zeal and Conduct. In the model scheme these factors were 
together given one-fifth of the total maximum valuation. But Govern- 
ment servants are generally zealous and well-behaved, and there must 
be many staffs of whom the majority of the members deserve an 
excellent assessment for these qualities. Seeing also that the effect 
of zeal and conduct is necessarily reflected in the rest of the character 
the maximum allowance is clearly excessive, and one-tenth should 
be ample. The terms need no definition, but it has been knowingly 
averred that there are those who believe the whole art of zeal to 
consist of seeming uncommonly occupied during periods of immediate 
supervision, and that of conduct in producing unimpeachable reasons 
for late arrival or in avoiding contact with higher officials soon after 
lunch. 

Intelligence and Initiative. The initiative which rushes in where 
angels fear to tread, is futile, sometimes dangerous and always unin- 
telligent. The Don Quixote of the Service, who jauntily sets forth 
promotion-hunting and incidentally arouses the resentment of col- 
leagues and subordinates by his unthinking and disturbing activities, 
must therefore be assessed for what he is. But there is also the quite 
intelligent type which chooses to carry on an obsolete order and 
practice of things and is never moved to put out an initiating finger 
against them. This attitude, whether due to disillusion, cynicism or 
some form of fear, should also be given its just reward. 

General Culture and Self-expression. It is curious that culture is 
omitted from the official scheme. Possibly it is because a satisfactory 
definition of ‘‘ a cultured man ”’ is hard to come by, although culture 
shines with its own light. The Efficiency Magazine of December 
last made a praiseworthy attempt which will perhaps serve as well as 


any other. ‘‘ A cultured man is one who has control of his thoughts, 
who appreciates the things that are true, sincere and beautiful, and 
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who has a wide knowledge of what has been done in the world of Art, 
Literature, Science and Civilisation. But he appreciates the wonder 
of a motor car or a wireless set or the Carreras factory as much as he 





appreciates a sonnet or a Beethoven symphony.”’ Our ideal civil | 


servant will be all this and more, if physical and mental games are 
added to make the all-round man. Henry Ford has recently told us 
how Edison, being interested in everything, dislikes the single-track 
mind, and that at the age of eighty years this creator of whole 
industries is still reading and inventing. The point for our purpose 
is that his general culture and self-expression are both highly 
developed, yet the one would be ineffective without the other. In the 
Civil Service self-expression takes the verbal form of interviewing, 
attendance on committees or speech communication generally, and 
the literary form of correspondence, reports or drafting instructions. 
To assist the assessors members of the staff should be invited to sub- 
mit lists of attainments and extra-official qualifications, which would 
provide a clue to their culture and power of self-expression. The 
official scheme, of course, does this. 

Departmental Experience and Knowledge. Seniority naturally 
weighs heavily under this heading, and more heavily still if full 
advantage has been taken to absorb the benefits of experience, 
whether in the present or in a previous Department. Here again 
lists of Departments and Branches should continue to be furnished, 
preferably including brief descriptions of the duties performed. 

Output and Quality of Work. A man may be accurate but slow, 
or speedy but unreliable, and this dual heading becomes very neces- 
sary if his work is to be justly appraised. The official scheme 
considers only accuracy. 

Judgment and Courage. Judgment without courage means non- 
committalism or inability to issue decisions; courage without judg- 
ment is mere irresponsibility; but judgment with courage is the sound 
heart of character. Unfortunately the Service atmosphere tends to 
sap the courage of conviction. Those who have it not discourage it 
in those who have, and this attitude breeds a policy of ‘‘ safety first ”’ 
which easily degenerates into undue cautiousness, then into nervous- 
ness and finally into a blind acceptance of precedent. To exalt 
courageous: judgment as a desirable feature in Departmental life 
would be to drive a breath of tonic air down the corridors and into 
the pigeon-holes of the Service. This heading therefore needs no 
apology. 

Organisation and Execution. These are factors whose operations 
can be observed in the lowest as in the highest ranks according to 
degree. Indeed, their effects cannot be hidden, for a glance at a desk 
will often suffice to reveal the occupant. The faculty of organisation 
is often thought to be a gift of nature, but it is really a mental habit 
which can be cultivated like any other, beginning in small matters 
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and evolving in bigger ones. A man may be incapable of organising 
half a dozen paper fasteners, and must let them lose themselves just 
before they are urgently wanted; another may be able to organise 
anything from paper fasteners to the national food supply. It is all 
a question of atrophy or usage. But it is as well to remember the 
sad case of the schoolmaster who arranged a wonderful library of 
note books and failed to put any notes into them. The plan of a 
universal compendium was duly conceived but execution was com- 
pletely inhibited. Michael Angelo summed up the relation between 
these two qualities once and for all when he called ‘‘ him alone an 
artist whose hands can execute what his mind has conceived.” 

Control and Supervision. These factors are by no means synony- 
mous. Control is the essence of leadership and at its best commands 
obedience through respect and admiration; supervision implies a 
detailed knowledge of the work done by subordinates. The one 
ensures that work is done, the other that it is properly done. The 
one is strength of character (a deeper thing than personality), the 
other is expertness. The Civil Service is neither a military force nor 
an aimless crowd, and does not require dragooning or policing. The 
more enlightened form of discipline which is self-discipline is rapidly 
developing its own tradition under the influence of the post-war 
Whitley spirit. Personal efficiency and a feeling of personal liberty 
are likely to be in fullest combination where the application of 
Whitleyism is most advanced, and this result will have followed the 
creation of an atmosphere much more irresistible than rules and 
penalties. In that atmosphere the new chief must be a true leader, 
and, as Walter Savage Landor puts it, ‘‘ have that intellect which 
puts into motion the intellect of others.’’ 

The most irreproachable choice of character ingredients can be 
endangered by an ill-devised method of allotting marks, such as the 
alphabetical scale at present in use. In other spheres an arithmetical 
valuation is found entirely satisfactory: the golfer is a plus 3 man, 
the batsman has an average of 84.33, the bowler 18.72. Why should 
not the civil servant be a 63 or a 74 man in his own grade? He enters 
the Service by virtue of a certain percentage of marks allotted in a 
written examination, and it is not at all illogical to suggest that the 
same principle is good enough for subsequent character examinations. 

The proposal is, then, that the ten headings should be given marks 
up to a maximum of ten each, making a possible Efficiency Figure of 
one hundred and indicating that the ideal civil servant is a one 
hundred per cent. man. A few experimental assessments on these 
lines seem to show that the arithmetical scale is at least as easy to 
apply as the alphabetical and that it is undoubtedly more interesting. 
In order to fix a common standard, and also to assist those who prefer 
to think in words rather than in figures, a table of verbal equivalents 
has been drawn up:— 
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Exceptional ... os? 20 Fair ... 4 
Excellent... .. Q Average of Indifferent 3 
Very good ... .- 8 Grade 85. Poor ... 2 
Good . ssi aa lig Very poor I 
Satisfactory 5d aes Bad 


The resultant total is an Efficiency Figure which represents the 
relation an official bears to the ideal member of his grade. If it is at 
least 60 he qualifies for promotion. If it is more than 75, or less than 
25, a supplementary report should be made in confirmation of the 
assessment. The latter provision, that the Reporting Officer must 
give in writing an explanation of the faith that is in him for any 
unusually high or low marking, acts to some extent as a deterrent 
against favouritism or victimisation. 

One incidental advantage is that a complete character can be 
described, if required, in terms of the above table according to the 
average marks per heading. Thus a ‘‘ 68 ’’ man has an average of 
nearly 7 per heading, indicating a ‘‘ good’”’ character. A “‘ 60” 
man would qualify for promotion as “‘ satisfactory,’’ and the psycho- 
logical effect of placing this term just above ‘‘ average of grade ”’ can 
easily be appreciated. 

It now remains to compare this reconstructed scheme With the 
original on the basis of the six essential conditions laid down earlier. 
(1) The character analysis considers the whole man instead of half 
the man. (2) By reason of the dual nature of the headings the terms 
are more self-explanatory and less liable to varied interpretation by 
different Reporting Officers. (3) The qualities are paired in a manner 
designed to equalise the intrinsic importance of the headings. (4) 
There are possible at least 50 different Efficiency Figures as against 5. 
(5) An Efficiency Figure can be compared on sight with any other; 
the present system does not always permit this. (6) More confidence 
can be placed in the assessments. 

Such, then, is the kind of scheme which is suggested as an alterna- 
tive to the official model. For reasons connected with inter-depart- 
mental promotions it is highly desirable that the scheme should be of 
universal application and not open to variation by any of the Depart- 
ments, except perhaps in the matter of the appointment of Reporting 
Officers. 

No excuse is needed for stressing the gravity of the subject. In 
““ The People of England ”’ it is well observed that ‘‘ the greater part 
of national life resembles the unconscious life of an individyal,”’ 
and of no function is this truer than of administration. All the more 
necessary is it, therefore, to ensure that this function shall be per- 
formed under conscious direction of the finest quality available. 
There has been no more difficult problem facing the National Council 
than that of framing an adequate promotion procedure, yet there is 
none whose solution promises such sure returns in ultimate efficiency. 
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Nine years ago the National Whitley Council for the Civil Service 
set its seal upon a promotion system which, with variations in certain 
Departments, has since continued in operation. That system has in 
many respects been found wanting. May it not be hoped, and even 
expected, that by the tenth year the Council will have revised this 
very significant document and have evolved a more permanent instru- 
ment which shall indeed generate ‘‘ the power to drive the ponderous 
State ’’? Its full significance can only be realised by remembering 
that its example is endowed with centrifugal as well as centripetal 
force, for if it reaches inwards to our own centres of Local Govern- 
ment it also flies outwards as far as the ends of the Empire. 


Note 
By Sir STANLEY LEATHES, K.C.B. 

I asked permission to write a note on this paper, and that per- 
mission was kindly accorded by the Editor. My object in making 
that request was not that I might have the pleasure of recording in 
words the satisfaction already signified by the award. My colleague, 
Sir Frederick Willis, I am sure, will wish me to state that he 
entirely concurred in the award. In fact, I believe he made the 
suggestion first, and it was I who concurred. 

However, after reading the essay again I must take the oppor- 
tunity of saying that I trust that the suggestions made therein will 
receive the most careful attention of the authorities. I consider the 
analysis masterly, and I specially applaud the pairing of qualities 
which balance, correct, and complete each other. 

I have only one comment to make. Analysis in the estimation of 
character is no doubt necessary, but it has not its full value unless 
it culminates in synthesis. To use a somewhat base analogy, by 
marking the individual answers to the several questions given by 
an examination candidate you may not arrive at the best estimate 
of which you are capable. I have always found it wise to check my 
total by the unified impression and confirm or correct accordingly, 
after careful reflection. Many times I have known a second class 
become a first, or vice versa, on a final and synthetic estimation. 

So I should recommend the superior officer, after marking his 
the candidates according to the scale, to consider with regard to each 
individual and the general order resulting from the addition of the 
marks whether the analysis has given the best possible result. I 
have marked A very good; is he not really excellent? Do I really 
think B satisfactory? Is he not rather fair to indifferent? And 
then, when the list is complete, can I justly say that C is better 
than D? Has not my analysis somehow put them in the wrong 
order ? 

After all, a human being is one and indivisible. The analysis is 
only a means to the end, which is the just estimation of each man 
or woman as a whole. 
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By Sir Cuartes Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B. 


[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference of the Institute of 
Public Administration, July, 1931] 

INANCIAL control is a wide subject—almost as wide as govern- 
ment itself; for, as Mr. Lloyd George once said, ‘‘ Finance is 
Government ’’: that is, money is the common denominator to which, 
willy-nilly, ideals and efficiencies must be reduced before they can 
secure priority of adoption. To argue this is unnecessary here, as we 
all know that money is the directive of man-power, and financial 
limitations reflect the fact that no nation can divert an unlimited pro- 
portion of such power from the production of wealth to the non-pro- 
ductive or destructive activities with which governments are so largely 
concerned; and never more so than when, as now, high among the 
activities of government must rank the inactivity politely spoken of 
as maldistribution of leisure. But our theme, ‘‘ Financial Control in 
administration,’ narrows the subject by excluding all the parlia- 
mentary part of such control: the debating of Estimates, the deter- 
mination of policy and the voting of funds; for though, as citizens, 
we may feel that no part of our system more urgently needs rationali- 
sation, it would not be in order for us, as public officials, to criticise 
the ways of Ministers and Parliaments. If our budgets, our trade 
returns, our credit and the course of our national debt for years past 
combine to show that our once justly admired system of financial 
control, taken as a whole, is now simply ineffectual, it is not for us 
here to allot the blame between the political and the administrative 
parts of the machinery. But one fact stands out: with us more than 
any other constitutionally governed nation, parliamentary control 
of expenditure has sunk to a farce. No less an authority than our 
President, an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer with forty years of 
parliamentary life to his credit, recently told a committee that the real 
work of financial control is, and must be, done not by the House of 
Commons and its committees, but by the spending departments and 
the Treasury. But this puts the permanent Head of the Treasury in 
a false position; for though among clerks he is an Authority, among 
Authorities he is a clerk, without the power the guard of an express 
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train has of clapping on the brake without the driver’s leave when 
he thinks the pace too hot. If, therefore, the effect produced by 
our financial machinery now resembles nothing so much as pumping 
water into a barrel with open bung-holes, it does not follow that the 
blame lies on the Civil Service, though the public may be taught to 
regard it as the sole organ of control. The naked fact is that, as 
regards expenditure, the Cabinet rules as dictator. So much by way 
of introduction. 

We start, then, with the Treasury—the Lord High Treasurer in 
Commission. From the day when the King of England ceased to 
keep his treasure in a box under his own bed, he looked to that 
high officer to see that it was honestly and thriftily spent under the 
royal authority, and (one may be sure) gave him the fullest support 
in any orders or precautions to that end. So it comes about that 
to-day Treasury control over expenditure is nowhere limited by 
definition, but is just whatever the Treasury in its wisdom likes to 
make it. Thus, our Treasury is not only the Ministry of Finance 
of other systems, but also what has recently been called the Ministry 
of the Budget, viewing the whole financial programme of the year 
as one and controlling it as such, not only at the stage of estimate 
but also of expenditure; and its wisdom has been nowhere more 
plainly shown than in the creation, under its inspiration, of special 
financial organisations within other Departments of State, to conduct 
their disbursements, render account of them and bear the responsi- 
bility for seeing that its regulations and orders are observed, in letter 
and in spirit, in the business dealings of their Departments. 

Here arises the first point: the distinction between financial con- 
trol of business and its technical oversight, a distinction of growing 
importance as administration becomes more and more technical all 
round. The proverbial right of the person who pays the piper to 
call the tune has often tempted the authority holding the purse-strings 
to select for itself which items of a programme shall be carried out 
and which dropped or postponed. But proverbs are like expert 
witnesses; you can generally get them to support either side; and 
in everyday life the man who, on the strength of paying the medical 
expenses, would himself decide points of treatment, would bring him- 
self under another saw: he who is his own doctor commonly has a 
fool for his patient. The payer of the piper is indeed entitled to 
settle the length of the programme, but should leave the choice of 
items to an expert in pibrochy. The priority of different technical 
expenditures is essentially a technical judgment and cannot be settled 
by financial authority without detracting from the due responsibility 
of technical staffs. I shall come presently to one method of giving 
effect to this principle in practice; but at this point I should mention 
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that my experience, on which rather than on general theories of 
administration this very incomplete contribution to the discussion is 
based, lay entirely in a Defence department. In such a department 
the subject-matter is extremely technical and is the province of a very 
strongly organised and influential professional body, exercising great 
responsibilities and controlling directly, from its headquarter office, 
a great area organization; and it may be that such a Civil depart- 
ment as the Post Office (say), as its work becomes more technical 
than the old business of carrying letters, will tend in some degree 
to approach some similar type of organization. In the War Office, 
during my time, continual changes resulted in the transfer of all 
technical (and therefore nearly all administrative) duties from per- 
manent civilians to military personnel holding short-term War Office 
appointments and then returning to the army; and this led to the 
creation of a civilian financial staff organised on lines parallel to the 
military staff, as described further on, with results that may be found 
to have some bearing on the relations between financial and technical 
staffs elsewhere, though I cannot pretend to say to what extent. 
Financial control addresses itself to two main questions: (a) the 
economy or business merit of a particular expenditure; and (b) the 
availability of funds to meet it. Under (a), in simple questions such 
as pay, its standard of reference is conformity to accepted levels in 
like or analogous cases; in more complicated cases its task is first to 
ascertain the true cost of any project, including the reactions it will 
provoke elsewhere, and then where possible to measure the return 
to be obtained for the expenditure, preferably in the form of unit 
cost. Unfortunately, when once a new project for government expen- 
diture has been accepted, it merges in the established scheme of 
things and, like motion under Newton’s first law, tends to continue 
uniformly in the same direction, immune from criticism of actual 
results because there is no machinery by which anyone can ascertain 
what anything actually costs, and probably least of all the officials 
who are conducting the new routine, because they never see even 
such accounts as do exist. This absence of the constant review of 
actual results, which in efficient business management is carried on 
by means of intelligently designed accounts, is perhaps the weakest 
point of our financial administration; and leads to desperate efforts, 
at irregular intervals, to secure some economy by calling in a 
** Geddes ’’ Committee of distinguished outsiders to tell our over- 
regulated but uninformed departments where they are wasting money. 
The reason is, of course, that the purpose for which generations ago 
our parliamentary accounts were designed had nothing to do with 
merit of expenditure or economy of administration, but was to satisfy 
Parliament that the points it insisted on—honesty, due authority, and 
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limitation of expenditure—had been secured. Merit and economy 
were the affair of the Treasury; and that Department, in prescribing 
the accounts to be kept, seems to have always regarded them as con- 
cerned with (6), availability of funds, leaving economy to be secured 
by correspondence and regulations about details. Thus, for new pro- 
jects however important, the only guarantee of economy our whole 
system of financial control affords lies in the fullness and fairness of 
the prospectus prepared by the Department concerned for examina- 
tion by the Treasury; and these qualities in the prospectus are best 
guaranteed by thorough discussion of all details between the adminis- 
trative branch and the departmental finance branch with its intimate 
knowledge of the working of the department and of the material to 
be found in its account records. All prospectus writers, if uncon- 
trolled, are sanguinely ex parte. 

The availability of funds, (b), which is no guarantee of 
economy, might seem a simple question of figures; but 
it has its own complications. Not only the Votes of Parlia- 
ment but the endless subheads and items into which each 
is divided, are by Treasury regulation made separate ‘‘ grants,’ 
to overspend which is open sin, while to underspend involves sur- 
render of balances. Acute but unbusinesslike intellects have invented 
not very coherent rules requiring a payment to be charged to the 
account of the previous, the current or the following year, according 
to certain characteristics, so that the ‘‘ expenditure ’’ which must be 
kept within the ‘‘ grant ’”’ is not the same as the total of the year’s 
payments. With expenditure going on all over the country or the 
Empire, with votes arranged on any but a geographical plan, and 
with the notorious unpunctuality of Government contractors, it takes 
a financial expert to say at any moment whether Scylla or Charybdis 
lies ahead. Good control of a vote comes to mean not best value got 
for the public service from the money voted, but success in an intricate 
game of artificial hazards and forfeits having little connection with 
practical requirements or ends. Where permanent officials merely 
find opportunities of proving professional skill at the game, technical 
officers on short-term appointments may reasonably demand the help 
of a qualified pilot to keep the ship off the rocks. 

Thus, the position and duties of a departmental finance branch 
and its relations with technical or administrative branches cannot be 
standardised a priori but must vary with the subject-matter and the 
staffing of the administrative branches. In the War Office, under the 
conditions already noticed, a special relation between military and 
finance branches was evolved, called ‘‘ financial advice.’’ Successive 
generations of military personnel had progressively lost the adminis- 
trative traditions of the civilians they had replaced, and the art of 
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administering a vote was almost forgotten, while the finance sections 
handling the expenditure and accounts relating to stores, clothing, 
food, &c., knew nothing of new projects until the finished plans came 
to them with the challenge: ‘‘ Any financial objection? ’’; nor had 
they any share in the preparation of the annual Estimates. Financial 
objections under this plan became numerous and often well-grounded; 
and at last a very able military administrator (Sir Henry Bracken- 
bury, Director-General of Ordnance in the closing years of last cen- 
tury) saw that by drawing the fire of the finance branch at an early 
stage, instead of exposing a finished plan to it, he would avoid com- 
mitting himself to partly-digested proposals and would lessen 
friction. Accordingly he got leave to consult informally, before taking 
decisions involving finance, the head of the finance section dealing 
with his expenditure, on the understanding that the higher financial 
authorities would be in no way committed to accept his eventual pro- 
posals whether he followed the advice so obtained or not. It was also 
arranged that this ‘‘ Financial Adviser ’’ should supply the D.G.O. 
with the same periodical statements of liabilities and expenditure under 
votes as he supplied to his own superiors—the necessary foundation 
for the limitation of expenditure, (b)—and should help in the prepara- 
tion of the Estimates. This plan worked so well that in the ‘‘ Esher ”’ 
reorganisation, after the South African war, it was extended to the 
other administrative branches of the War Office and also to the army 
Commands, where the War Office local auditor of army accounts 
was appointed Financial Adviser to Command headquarters; and 
before the Great War it had been embodied in our war organization, 
with the cordial approval of the Generals designated to command in 
the Field, when it proved invaluable. 

It will be noticed that the Financial Adviser organization requires 
both the finance and the accounts relating to the work of an adminis- 
trative division to be dealt with by the same finance section; a plan 
of which the great practical advantages are well expressed by the 
homely German proverb, “‘ The one hand washes the other.”’ 

Financial advice, in this sense, covers wider ground than financial 
control, applying to matters where the soldier decides finally, dis- 
regarding or dispensing with such advice if he chooses; but in prac- 
tice it has been so welcomed and so generally followed that my only 
anxiety used to be lest the deciding general should lean too heavily 
on the advising civilian. When the last word is with Finance, and 
advice not accepted may reappear as control, the well-understood 
fact that the velvet paw contains claws has not been resented; and 
the junior’s advice in such cases has been overruled by his financial 
superiors often enough to show that it is not in fact control mutato 
nomine. 
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The bringing of the financial advisers into the preparation of the 
annual Estimates trom the earliest stages proved very useful. 
Administrators soon grasp the fact that by cutting provision for 
current maintenance very fine, they can make more room (in the 
Estimates) for the new projects on which (if they be proper men) 
their hearts are set. The financial adviser, with his knowledge of 
recorded expenditure and consumption, is best able to check any 
such tendency; and only if agreement is not reached is it necessary 
for higher authorities to intervene. Similarly new projects, put into 
shape by the administrator and financial adviser in concert, and sub- 
mitted to superior authorities with an agreed statement of cost, can 
be discussed at any time in the year and advanced to the stage at 
which only the question of available money remains, when they go 
into cold storage until Estimates are on the stocks. Priority is finally 
decided at a meeting of all the members of the Army Council, at which 
the Secretary of State announces the total which he has settled in 
Cabinet, gives such instructions on general policy as he thinks fit 
and then withdraws, leaving the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
in the Chair, as the deciding authority on the relative military import- 
ance and urgency of the various departmental projects, to discuss 
and settle with his colleagues how to bring the whole programme 
down to the allotted total. 

At the risk of becoming wearisome I have gone thus far into 
details of procedure in order to show one way in which Heads of 
technical departments, within the inevitable limits of finance, may 
be allowed full exercise of their professional responsibilities. The 
system described was tried out in the years 1906 to 1914, when the 
organization of the Expeditionary Force and the Territorial Army 
multiplied our effective military power many times, concurrently with 
a notable reduction in its cost. In the hands of a Minister with the 
genius for combining opposite elements in one great effort of team- 
work, it produced a fine blend of technical progress with large-scale 
economy. The liberty of choice thus left to technical authorities 
by their Minister should be similarly respected by the Treasury unless 
it can show that there are considerations, really financial, which some- 
where in the technical programme have been overlooked. In fact, 
both in and out of the Treasury, apart from the limitation of totals, 
the financial influence should be exercised not by opposing to the 
judgment of technical authorities a different conclusion from the 
same data, but by bringing into the discussion data which were not 
present to the technical mind. And if it be objected that the technical 
mind is notoriously liable to be wrong in decisions of policy, the 
answer is that that is a very good reason for not attempting to sub- 
stitute (as we have done) Treasury for Parliamentary control. 
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Some uncertainty has existed as to whether the making of con- 
tracts is administration or finance. In many American municipalities, 
for instance, it is assigned to the Finance Department, and in some, 
in a desperate effort to keep clear of Boodle, it has even been assigned 


to the Auditor. In the Cardwellian War Office it was under the 


Surveyor-General of Ordnance, a parliamentary officer; but when 
he was abolished in 1887 it was put under the Financial Secretary, 
not as being finance, but because of the three Ministers in the Office 
he was the only one necessarily in the Commons. For one brief 
interval, each military department made its own contracts, subject 
to a review by the Finance Department; but this worked as badly 
as had been foretold, and the Director of Contracts, having been 
revived, was in 1908 put again under the Financial Secretary and 
made independent of the Finance Department. Then, as always, 
it seemed clear to me that the work, though of great monetary im- 
portance, is administration, differing fundamentally from finance and 
requiring special qualifications. It cannot be done by regulation or 
subjected (as finance is) to audit control with its accumulations of 
precedents, case-law and Treasury sanctions. An efficient Director 
of Contracts must have a first-hand knowledge of markets, the status, 
connections, personalities and performances of contracting firms, and 
the ways and requirements of the using departments as regards 
patterns and inspection, so as to be prepared—and free—to conduct 
personal negotiations at short notice on business lines. Certain ques- 
tions arising out of contracts, but not in the making of them, such as 
variation of conditions after signature, payments outside terms of 
contract, extensions without competition and other points, are proper 
subjects for financial control; and on such points it is good to have 
an independent financial—and in special cases Treasury—review. 
But these are trimmings, not the main dish. In Defence Depart- 
ments in particular, the heavy responsibility of the Minister for the 
preparedness of his Force for sudden war, logically involves his un- 
fettered control over the placing of contracts, including acceptance of 
any tender considered essential to punctual and efficient perform- 
ance. This should be made (in the most important cases) his personal 
decision, carrying with it the obligation to defend it personally in 
Parliament. The War Office, therefore, has never been willing to 
admit that contract-making is a branch of finance or subject to 
Treasury control. It may be that the above reasons apply with 
less force to such supplies as are purveyed by the Stationery Office 
and some other civil departments; but I think they show that in its 
essence the work is administrative. 

Coming now to the general relations between departmental finance 
branches and the Treasury, as a junior official in such a branch I 
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was taught to consider myself an ‘‘ outpost of the Treasury,’’ in the 
sense of being bound to resist anything contrary to the letter or 
spirit of Treasury instructions. But would it not be better to make 
these branches sections of the Treasury itself, controlling departmental 
expenditure from inside, just as in India the financial organization 
at Army Headquarters is a detached section of the Finance Depart- 
ment (Treasury) of the Government of India? Good men will make 
almost any system workable; and in any case, Indian conditions 
so far differ from ours that argument from one to the other is 
fallacious. The truest economy (as distinct from broad-axe work) 
comes from within the spending departments; and neither the Minister 
nor his administrators can be expected to accomplish much in that 
line if the only help they can get is from the subordinates of another 
Minister who is (or should be) the declared opponent and critic of 
all fresh expenditure. Other difficulties are obvious, such as those 
involved in staffing so many finance branches from one small central 
department. All my experience supports the view that the depart- 
mental finance branch, while upholding all Treasury standards, should 
give its complete allegiance to the Head of its own Department. But, 
that given, questions of some interest arise as to the attitude of the 
head of such a branch, who has been over-ruled by his Minister 
(not in his quasi-statutory position as Accounting Officer, but as 
financial critic or adviser) when he has (a) to give evidence before 
a Parliamentary Committee on the point in question, or (0) to explain 
or discuss it orally at the Treasury. Different considerations seem to 
me applicable. In case (a) a past decision or act of government is 
in question; and Parliament, having ‘‘ power to send for persons and 
papers,’’ is entitled to know not only what was done, but on what 
grounds. The official is representing his Ministry; and the Committee, 
if not satisfied with his evidence, may send for the Minister himself 
as well as the departmental files. When pressed in such a case, I 
have said: ‘‘ I personally took such and such a view, but higher 
authority attached more weight to such and such other considerations 
and decided accordingly ’’; and I always found that such frankness 
was appreciated. But in case (b) the position is different. The official 
view of the Ministry is (presumably) fully and fairly before the 
Treasury in an official letter, of course with the determining con- 
siderations in the foreground; the question is still swb judice. The 
Treasury is not entitled to send for the departmental files, and its 
position is rather that of cross-examining counsel, to whom the 
official is not called upon to re-state an opinion that has been over- 
ruled by his superiors. When one has been silenced rather than 
convinced in one’s own Department, the position may not be free 
from difficulty; and after many ponderings I have never felt able to 
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better the illogical but supremely practical direction to a witness to 
“ tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, on behalf 
of the plaintiff.’’ 

Principles apart, the great question of practice in the sphere of 
financial control is decentralisation: both between the Treasury and 
other headquarter offices, and between the latter and their area or 
other subordinate offices. This is altogether too large a question for 
this paper to deal with adequately, but some points may be briefly 
indicated. Centralisation has long been the besetting sin of large 
organizations, in other aspects of administration as well as in finance; 
and of course it has great and evident merits or it would not be so 
universal a feature in the work of men so able and zealous as the 
public officials of so many countries now are. Quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus, is not lightly to be challenged; and yet the 
merits of uniformity, finality, direct central control of funds voted 
centrally by Parliament, are bought at a heavy price, though one 
not so immediately evident. In the fiscal sphere the advantages of 
“ safeguarding ’’ to a particular industry may be undeniable, if it 
stops there; but if it becomes ‘‘ safeguarding all round,”’ or general 
protection, quite other considerations apply, involving real and deep- 
seated disadvantages—I express no opinion as to where the final 
balance of advantage may lie. So, looking beyond the trees to the 
wood, there are deep-lying objections to centralisation as a general 
system, of which one is the congestion of regulations and correspond- 
ence about details, which submerges offices, multiplies routine clerks 
and absorbs the time and energies of men who ought to be free for 
constructive thought; and another is the paralysing effect on the 
whole race of officials, who soon learn to think that their sole duty 
is to secure exact compliance with regulations or to submit to higher 
authority for a fresh ruling, with the result that their sense of responsi- 
bility and power to act for themselves suffer atrophy. On these lines, 
work is done over and over again in the offices through which it 
passes on its way up to the centre: and while detailed savings may 
be made in the process, there is none of that live economy which 
comes from the man on the circumference, where action has to be 
taken, thinking for himself how to save money on his own job. 
Most of us have seen public money wasted in strictest accord with 
regulations. 

The alternative to working over the details again and again in 
higher offices is to have some means by which their general effect 
shall be presented in intelligible and significant form to the controlling 
mind. Inspection is one such method, applicable to many aspects; 
but for financial control the generally accepted machinery in the 
business world is that of appropriate accountancy, and especially of 
accounts of the costing type. Accounts of the profit-and-loss type 
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have little or no application to government work; but there are 
large areas of such work in which by means of well-chosen cost units, 
cost accounts can serve as an index to economy of administration, 
and so furnish a means of financial control of expenditure by 
generalised results. As we have already seen, our classical system 
of government accounts addresses itself only to limitation of totals 
by compartments, and has no bearing on economy. Accounts in this 
system, covering only cash, have no meaning for the men who are 
actually spending the money, or for anybody else until, a year or 
more in arrear, they are brought together centrally, for twelve 
months and from many places, for comparison with the parliamentary 
grants. What man can be expected to take any interest in marks- 
manship if he fires away shot after shot, by order, at an unseen target 
and only hears, long afterwards, what sort of score the squad as a 
whole has made? But in the costing system there is necessarily 
an account, covering expenditure of all kinds—and the expenditure of 
stores offers a better field for economy than their purchase—for each 
particular institution, kept on the spot, made up at frequent intervals 
and laid before the administrator, so that he sees the result of his 
own actions on his figure of merit. It is a psychological fact that 
men will take active interest in anything, however dull-—-machine- 
minding or even economy—if it is so presented as to awaken the 
conative instinct and promptly registers the degree of success attained. 
There are here possibilities of new achievements in financial control 
which have not yet been realised. 

Our Government financial system, deplorably weak in 
accountancy, is strong in audit, with a departmental examination of 
accounts followed by the searching independent review by the C. and 
A.G. of all the correspondence and office papers bearing on expen- 
diture. Under present conditions, statutory and other, this review is 
largely concerned with such formal points as the exact appropriation 
of expenditure to the comminuted structure of the parliamentary 
grants and the production of Treasury authority, in advance or in 
arrear, whenever discretion is exercised outside the regulations, so 
intensifying the plague of centralisation of details. But it might be 
used to facilitate decentralisation without loss of control, if the 
departments enjoyed a larger freedom and the Auditor drew attention 
to any case in which he detected substantial failure. 

As we began with the Treasury, so we come back to it in the 
end. Its action in the sphere of decentralisation necessarily deter- 
mines the action of the whole Service. What, judged by its public 
form, is its attitude? As our voted expenditure has swollen since the 
time (say) of Goschen’s hundred-million budget, and the departmental 
financial organisations have been strengthened, has it shown 
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anxiety to relieve itself of the growing burden of detail? Or has it 
striven to tighten its control of everything, grudgingly conceding a 
little freedom when the departments have summoned up courage to 
plead for more, but never of its own motion pressing it upon them? It 
is of course true that the general movement of the times in matters 
of personal remuneration, with national organizations of employers 
and workpeople watching to take advantage of the least slip any- 
where which may present opportunity of gaining a little ground, 
must make for centralisation in all such questions, even in business 
where the desire to decentralise is present and active. In such matters 
it may be that a voice for decentralisation is appropriately raised in 
Oxford, long known as the home of lost causes. But take as test a 
class of detail which has none of these fateful possibilities, which does 
not lend itself to any wide combinations but is largely lamentation for 
milk already spilt: the rules for the writing-off of ‘‘ losses ’’ (the in- 
evitable incidents of any active business) with their complicated 
classification of the causes of loss and their microscopical limits to 
what may be passed without Treasury sanction. These are pre- 
eminently a subject for large decentralisation controlled (as already 
suggested) by audit; but so far as my information goes, except for 
a correction for the rise in the price-level, the limits stand as they 
did long before the war. Here we have a second instance of 
proverbial wisdom pointing both ways; for to the precept ‘‘ Take 
care of the pence and the pounds will take care of themselves,”’ 
mother-wit has not failed to retort, ‘‘ Penny-wise, pound-foolish.”’ 

In short, as regards control at the expenditure stage, to climb 
out of the pit into which we have fallen, we want a rope of three 
strands: modern accountancy, decentralisation, and more reliance 
upon audit. 
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By Mr. EpmMunp Lunp, M.B.E., F.S.A.A. 
City Treasurer, Carlisle 
[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference of the Institute 
of Public Administration, July, 1931] 
Introduction. 

(1) I propose to deal with the subject allocated to me purely from 
the Local Government point of view, and in this connection use the 
term ‘‘ Local Government ’’ in a wide sense and include within its 
ambit, County, County Borough, Borough, District and Parish 
Councils, Joint Boards and miscellaneous authorities. 

(2) The adequate control of public finance is a subject very much 
to the fore at the present time; as to how it has to be done is fre- 
quently a matter of conjecture or impractical suggestion. 

(3) In the first place the average citizen pays his rates and taxes 
usually within the prescribed period and without undue pressure and 
endeavours to meet all those other charges which one must pay to 
live, he, at the same time, frequently endeavours to bring up his 
family, if such he possesses, in a state rather better than that which 
he experienced, but in connection with National and Civic affairs he 
is frequently woefully ignorant of the relationship that exists between 
the State and the local authority with regard to even everyday services 
which he enjoys, and particularly so in relation to the financial 
obligations which those services impose upon the community. 

(4) In the second place any discussion which we may have which 
seeks to compare present day financial values with those of pre-war 
days or even of Io years ago, fails to have true effect unless we adjust 
the present day value of the £ with that of the period under review 
and in this connection before discussing methods of controlling the 
expenditure of local authorities, it is, I think, advisable that we should 
know something of what that expenditure amounts to, and as to its 
trend in an upward or downward direction. 

(5) Some twelve months ago, and for another purpose, I prepared, 
with considerable assistance from the Statistical Officers of the 
Ministry of Health, figures and statistics relating to the growth of 
municipal indebtedness and rate-borne expenditure, the details from 
which such information was derived being substantially set out in 
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the Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom published by the 
Board of Trade in January last. 

(6) The statistical tables given in the Abstract relating to the 
outstanding debt of local authorities covers the period 1913-14 to 
1927-28, and an approximation of the monetary values of the years 
subsequent to 1920 with those of 1913-14 can be arrived at by utilising 
the Board of Trade index numbers of wholesale prices from 1920 to 
1928 based on the year 1913 which for this purpose is stated at 100, 
and by converting the post-war capital expenditure of local authorities 
into the monetary values of I913 we may examine firstly the growth 
of municipal indebtedness and rate-borne expenditure by pre-war 
standards, and secondly, appreciate the sum involved in the subject 
we are discussing. 

(7) The table set out hereunder gives the following particulars 
relating to the expenditure out of loans for capital works of local 
authorities in England and Wales during the years 1913-14 and 
1920-21 to 1927-28, under the following heads : — 

(a) Expenditure (to nearest £1 million) out of loans for capital 

works of local authorities of England and Wales during the 
years 1913-14 and 1920-21 to 1927-28. 

(b) Index numbers of wholesale prices from 1920-21 to 1926-27 

based on the year I913 (= I00). 

(c) Expenditure out of loans for capital works of local authorities 

in England and Wales during the years 1913-14 and 1920-21 
to 1927-28, converted into monetary values of 1913-14 (to 
nearest £ million). 

(d) Expenditure out of loans for capital works of local authorities 

of England and Wales during the years 1920-21 to 1927-28 
which would have been incurred had the expenditure increased 
in proportion to the increase in wholesale index numbers. 





Expenditure out of 
Board of Trade | Expenditure out | Loans which would 


Expen- | Index Number of of Loans con- ‘| have been incurred 
Year diture out | Wholesale Prices verted into had the increase been 
of Loans (1st April to 1913-14 monetary | in the same proportion 
31st March) values as the increase in the 


Index Numbers 








(a) (4) (c) (4) 
£ (millions) £ (millions) £ (millions) 

1913-14 21 100 21 21 
1920-21 | 904 287°5 33 60 
1921-22 | 129 181°9 71 38 
1922-23 | 72 157°9 46 33 
1923-24 50 160°8 31 34 
1924-25 7° 166°8 42 35 
1925-26 IOI 153°9 66 32 
1926-27 117 146°9 80 31 
1927-28 120 14I'2 85 30 
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(8) It is to be remembered that the above illustration has reference 
only to the expenditure out of loans of local authorities and there is 
still to be considered the sources from which the debt charges on these 
loans, i.¢., interest and debt redemption, are provided. Generally 
the sources of the revenues required are :— 

(a) Local rates. 

(6) Grants in aid from the National Exchequer. 

(c) Revenues of trading undertakings and miscellaneous income. 

( 


g) In this connection a comparison has been made with the post- 
war rate-borne expenditure and that of 1913-14, using the Board of 
Trade retail index numbers, with a view of ascertaining the trend in 
that portion of the income of local authorities derived from the citizen 
by means of local rates and also of its magnitude. 














| Receipts from : 
| Local Rates con- Agee ee 
ers verted into Board of Trade | : 
Year —e monetary values | Index Numbers | = a1 B: ts _— 
ended | ° Vacat of 1913-14 of Retail Prices | 5. a - os a 
31st March | fhabes | _ according to (1st Aprilto | ne ey a 
| Board of Trade 31st March) | ee 
Index Numbers of 
| Index Numbers of Retail Prices 
Retail Prices | 
| j | 
| £ (millions) £ (millions) | | £ (millions) 
1914 71 71 | 100 71 
1920 106 48 217°9 | 155 
1921 152 60 254°8 182 
1922 17I 81 | 209°9 150 
1923 157 &8 179°7 128 
1924 143 82 173°9 | 124 
1925 142 81 | 175°1 | 125 
1926 149 85 174°I 124 
1927 159 92 172°1 123 
1928 167 101 165'8 | 118 











(10) My apology, if such be needed, for bringing to your notice 
the extent of the expenditure of local authorities out of loans and that 
borne by local rates, is due to a belief that the importance of finance 
in both national and local affairs, is not sufficiently appreciated, and 
that the present method of defraying the cost of quasi-national and 
local services gives rise to confusion in the public mind and tends to 
impose difficulties in financial control and administration. 


External Control. 

(11) Having assimilated the extent to which local authorities are 
indebted in respect of outstanding loan debt, and also as to the annual 
charges which are termed rate-borne expenditure, it is a matter of 
consideration as to the method adopted for controlling local govern- 
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ment expenditure both externally and internally. There is a close 
bond of relationship between the Central Government and local 
governing bodies, this relationship being founded upon a necessity 
for co-operation dictated by economic reasons. By external control 
is meant the oversight exercised by a separate authority from without, 
such as by Parliament or by a Government Department, such control 
being effected in the following manner :— 


(a) By means of obligatory or restrictive clauses contained in 
General Acts of Parliament, e.g., 

(t) The Treasurer to keep accounts and make them up half- 
yearly (vide M.C.A. Act, 1882 and P.H.A., 1875). 

(2) Methods of borrowing and redeeming debt. 

(3) Appointment of Borough Auditors, M.C.A., 1882. 

(4) Limitation of Profit on Trading Undertaking (Electricity 
Supply Act, 1926). 

(6) By the restrictions imposed on local authorities by Parliament 
in connection with local Acts which the local authority may 
have occasion to promote, such control being exercised in the 
first instance by the Local Legislation Committee when the Bill 
comes up for consideration. 

(c) Control by Government Departments, as, for example, the 
Treasury, which exercises control directly and indirectly on 
local authorities’ activities. Directly where the Treasury is 
responsible for fixing the rate of interest at which local autho- 
rities may borrow money from the Public Works Loans Board. 
Indirectly, in regulating or determining the amount available 
from National Funds for distribution to local authorities by 
way of Grants, i.e., Grants made out of the Road Fund or 
approved by the Unemployment Grants Committee. The 
Treasury are also able to exercise very powerful influence on 
the Local Legislation Committee in connection with financial 
provisions sought by local authorities, an example of this 
being shown in the efforts made to secure powers to operate 
Municipal Saving Banks and also to issue Local Bills, also 
control exercised by the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of 
Transport, Home Office and Board of Education in connection 
with new and extended services, the raising of loans and other 
matters. 

(12) With reference to Parliamentary control it is to be remem- 
bered that the local authority cannot involve itself in transactions 
for which it has not the necessary statutory authority, nor is it allowed 
anything like the latitude whch is enjoyed by an ordinary commercial 
concern. Its constitution is prescribed by various Acts of Parliament 
and it operates within the limits prescribed by the various Statutes 
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governing it. In addition, a considerable amount of control, particu- 
larly concerning financial transactions, is effected by various Govern- 
ment Departments, and of these, special reference should be made to 
the Ministry of Health, which exercises a very wide influence on local 
authorities in the control of expenditure by the opposition of local 
legislation which the authorities are promoting where the interest of 
the State conflicts with that of the local authorities, where schemes 
involve financial risk to the community, or where departure from 
established procedure is contemplated, and for many other reasons. 


(13) Regarding the relationship which exists between local 
authorities and the State it is to be remembered that the National 
Administration differs from local administration in several respects. 
In its relationships with the local authority matters of principle 
affecting the local authority are frequently dealt with by the Govern- 
ment Departmental Heads, whereas in the case of a local authority 
they are decided upon by a majority vote of the Council, varying in 
numbers according to the type of Resolution to be passed. In prac- 
tice it is found that the control exercised from without aims at 
securing— 

(a) That the proposed scheme or works are within the legal power 

of the authority to perform. 

(b) That they do not conflict with the operations of the State. 

(c) That they are essential. 

(14) Several of the Government Departments are concerned in 
the consideration of applications for loans to finance schemes which 
the local authorities are desirous of promoting and in this connection 
by the holding of local inquiries to examine in detail the proposals put 
forward, also by the requirements of annual returns and statistical 
information for the purpose of ascertaining the cost of various 
services, e.g., street cleansing, where a unified system of costing has 
been introduced among local authorities and in collating other statis- 
tical information for the purpose of comparison with other local 
authorities operating similar services, and in particular the Ministry 
of Health by the audit of certain accounts of local authorities by 
Auditors attached to the Ministry, such audit extending to County 
Councils, Metropolitan Borough Councils, Rural District Councils, 
Urban District Councils and Joint Boards, and also to certain Funds 
and Accounts of County and Non-County Borough Councils. 


(15) In order to secure uniformity and elasticity Public General 
Acts of Parliament affecting local authorities frequently provide for 
the determination of administrative detail by Orders and Regulations 
prescribed by the Minister entrusted with the Government Depart- 
ment to which the matter relates with regard to Capital Schemes of a 
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local authority. Examples of these are to be found in the 
following :— 

(a) Regulations under Housing Acts; 

(6) Poor Law Account Orders; 

(c) Police Regulations; 

(d) Regulations of Board of Education and various others. 
Such regulations have a considerable effect in limiting (or ex- 
panding) municipal expenditure, e.g. :— 

(1) Prescribing density of house to the acre (Housing Acts) ; 

(2) Prescribing type of house to be erected (Housing Acts) ; 

(3) Allowances for repairs (Housing Acts) ; 

(4) Strength of Police Forces; 

(5) Fixing of salaries of Medical Officers, and in various other 

ways. 

With regard to the capital schemes of a local authority, and by this 
I mean that type of expenditure financed by way of loans, whilst the 
powers of a local authority to carry out the work are to be found in 
a General or Private Act, this may still be subject to power to raise 
the requisite capital sum. Apart from other considerations the 
Central Authority always require satisfying that the requisite pro- 
cedure as to Resolutions and so on have been passed and approval 
given by the Authority for the application to be made, and that the 
loans, if authorised, shall be repaid within a period usually not in 
excess of the life of the assets it is proposed to create, and as to the 
method the local authority propose to adopt to raise the sum required. 

(17) It is not infrequently stated that whilst it is recognised that 
there should be some competent oversight of local authorities in 
regard to capital expenditure, that the existing procedure is frequently 
irksome and involves, in many instances, the promotion of a Local 
Act or Provisional Order, with the delay and expenditure attaching 
to these, and particularly so where opposition is encountered, and 
that in regard to schemes submitted for approval which do not require 
a Local Act or Order, that the examination of the proposal by the 
Central Department is sometimes arbitrary, or it is irksome inasmuch 
as an important scheme may be held up pending the satisfaction of 
very minor inquiries as to certain details, and therefore that greater 
discretionary powers should be granted to local authorities by whom 
all or the greater portion of the expenditure will ultimately have to 
be provided. On the other hand there is a body of opinion which 
holds the belief that many local authorities do not exercise that care 
and oversight which they should in the consideration of schemes for 
which they are responsible for promoting, and consequently that 
greater safeguards should be employed to ensure their adequate 
control, and that in regard to matters such as audit the existing prac- 
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tice of examining accounts frequently at long intervals after the 
financial period to which they relate has terminated, is ineffectual. 

(18) It is to be recognised that the continued growth in both 
capital and revenue expenditure is such as to call for very careful 
scrutiny both in regard to the schemes themselves and the cost of 
their execution. Much of this is inevitable and if analysed will be 
shown to be in the main in connection with Housing, Road Develop- 
ment, Extension of Public Services, such as Electricity, Gas, Water 
and Transport. It has been shown that the external control which is 
exercised is directed more particularly into an inquiry as to their 
legality and necessity. Valuable advice is readily given to local 
authorities seeking it and probably frequently given without being 
sought. The question arises as to whether the existing scheme of 
external control is adequate and efficient and, if not, in what way 
can it be improved? It is a subject on which “‘ angels fear to tread ”’ 
and as I realise that I am far from reaching that state of perfection, 
and equally that I do not wish to qualify for classification among 
those referred to in the other part of the quotation, any expression 
of view other than the mere orthodox, is put forward with great 
respect and diffidence. 

(19) Speaking as one who has spent 30 years in the Municipal 
Finance service and with experience with a number of local 
authorities, it appears to me that Parliament itself could do much to 
simplify and improve the relations between the State and local 
authorities, whereby a greater measure of financial control and an 
improvement in the administration of local government, though not 
necessarily of an external character, could be achieved. 

(20) At the present time local authorities are subjected to a very 
considerable cost in the promotion of legislation which many other 
authorities possess. The powers which many of the local authorities 
already have, are such as might reasonably be granted to other authori- 
ties desiring them. An enormous amount of time must be unprofitably 
exercised by local authorities and their officers and by the various 
Government Departments and by the Committees of both Houses 
called upon to consider them. That brain power might very fre- 
quently be expended at greater profit to the State and the local autho- 
rities in the exploration and consideration of the means whereby 
efficiency in National and local financial administration might be 
secured, with the aim of making it at least as efficient as that already 
possessed by other countries. 

(21) Other matters in addition to that cited above have led me to 
the belief that, as regards finance, there is a necessity for a new and 
revised Municipal Code simplifying the entire position regarding the 
promotion of local legislation and which should aim at securing that 
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the various Government Departments, in their relations with local 
authorities, shall be more concerned with the development of methods 
to meet modern conditions rather than with a system which depends 
so much upon precedent for its consent. 

(22) In regard to scientific costing, the utilisation of modern office 
appliances and in the standardisation of local authorities’ accounts 
much more might be done which at the present time is being left to 
organisations such as the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants (Inc.) to investigate and where possible to find a 
solution. 

Internal Control. 

(23) The Council of a local authority is responsible for questions 
of policy, the executive power being entrusted to various officers. In 
regard to the positions of Clerk and Treasurer these must be held by 
separate persons and neither may perform the statutory duties of the 
other. It is usual for the detail work of the Council to be dealt with 
by several Standing Committees, the actions of the Council and its 
Committees being governed by the Standing Orders of the Council. 
Of the Standing Committees the Finance Committee is of primary 
importance. 

The organisation of the Council may follow one of two basic 
principles :— 

(i) According to service, whereby committees may be empowered 
to conduct and control all matters relating to a particular 
service, ¢.g., Education, Police, &c., or 

(ii) According to subject matter, e.g., Salaries and Staffing, by 
the formation of a committee to deal with this subject irrespec- 
tive of the service under which it arises. 

The Local Government Act, 1888, imposes this latter basis on 
County Councils by the appointment of Statutory Finance Com- 
mittees, but while experience proves that organisation has generally 
proceeded upon the “‘ Service’ basis, some modification is un- 
doubtedly necessary to ensure co-ordination and unified action on 
the part of a local authority. 

(24) A Statutory Finance Committee is only prescribed for two 
classes of authorities, namely County Councils and Metropolitan 
Borough Councils. In connection with County Councils, expenditure 
exceeding a certain amount has to be submitted to them for their 
sanction before being incurred, namely, all contracts to be 
entered into exceeding £50. It is, however, a question whether 
this control which the Local Government Act of 1888 prescribes can, 
in any sense, be claimed as adequate, particularly in these days 
when County Councils are called upon to perform so many important 
functions, which affect other classes of local authority. The provi- 
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sions contained in the Act of 1888 whilst usefully recognising the need 
for a Statutory Finance Committee cannot in themselves be regarded 
as effecting full financial control, and consequently it is frequently 
found, as regards County Councils, Metropolitan Borough Councils 
and other classes of local authorities, it is not by existing statutory 
obligation imposed on the local authority from without, other than 
the statutory obligations referred to above, that proper safeguards 
are to be found in the control of local expenditure, but more par- 
ticularly by a scheme of organisation which the local authority itself 
builds up, that control is exercised. 

(25) These methods of securing financial control by local autho- 
rities are variable in character, and in some instances minute and some- 
what elaborate financial regulations have been approved by the 
Council which, in fact, give to the Finance Committee a greater 
measure of oversight than that conferred by the Local Government 
Act of 1888. There is still a tendency on the part of some to regard 
the duties of the Finance Committee as being those attaching merely to 
the passing of Bills and the levying and collection of rates and other 
revenues of the authority, and any interference by it in the collective 
work of the Council, through its several Committees, is regarded as 
an intrusion and particularly is this so where the Finance Committee’s 
activities touch upon those performed by Trading Committees. The 
restrictive view, it is contended, is not in the best interest of the local 
authority and that if effective control is to be secured it can best be 
done by a Committee whose members are specially selected for that 
purpose and who are capable of keeping in touch and co-ordinating 
the financial operations of the local authority. The financial regula- 
tions of a Finance Committee will usually be found to include 
directions concerning the following matters :— 

(a) Consideration of schemes or work involving capital expendi- 

ture. 

(6) Supervision and co-ordination of the financial and account- 

ancy work of the authority. 

(c) Sale or purchase of property and the letting of same where 

necessary. 

(d) Collective purchasing for various Departments. 

(e) Printing and stationery contracts. 

(f) Establishment of costing system for all departments. 

(g) Preparation and publication of statistical and financial returns 

and information. 

(z) Submission of annual rate estimates including :— 

(x) Powers to amend or refer back to Spending Committees, 
items of suggested expenditure; 
(2) Capital estimates; 
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(3) Supplementary estimates. 

(2) Examination and submission of accounts to the Council for 
payment. 

(7) Raising of loans to finance capital expenditure. 

(k) Collection of all revenues relating to the local authority. 

(2) Generally to supervise and control the financial operations of 
the local authority. 


(26) If a Finance Committee is to justify its existence its chief 
functions would be that of a supervisory as well as an advisory com- 
mittee. It is possessed of information not known by individual 
spending Committees and whilst it should invariably seek to co-ordi- 
nate the financial work of all departments, it is in a position to 
visualise the effects of the policy of any Committee on the finances 
of the local authority as a single entity and among other matters will 
consider matters of policy, such as— 

(a) The adoption of a rationed estimate, that is limiting a spending 
Committee or Committees to a block vote, leaving the Depart- 
ment certain latitude as to its spending. 

(b) A consideration of the method of defraying expenditure of a 
capital nature and as to whether it shall be borrowed or paid 
out of revenue. 

(c) The policy of direct or indirect labour in carrying out new 
and existing schemes. 


(27) One of the subjects which calls for deep and considered 
opinion by the Finance Committee arises when expenditure is 
incurred, a proportion of which is met by Grants in aid. This subject 
is a pertinent one at the present time particularly in view of Grants 
made by the Unemployment Grants Committee to induce local 
authorities to expedite expenditure so as to provide work for those 
who are unemployed, and also those other services such as Education 
and Police where Exchequer grants are made. The existing pro- 
cedure is frequently condemned as being an incentive to local 
authorities to expend more than they can afford in order to secure a 
Government Grant. An important duty of the Finance Committee 
is that of considering the method of raising capital money required 
by the authority to finance schemes defrayed out of loans, as to whether 
this shall be by stock, loans on mortgage or by other means. The Com- 
mittee is usually required to consider and report on new schemes and 
to recommend the Council as to whether such schemes are of necessity 
and should be proceeded with. 

(28) It is the practice among County, County Borough, Non- 
County Borough and the larger Urban District Councils, excluding a 
few of the largest local authorities, to concentrate the financial work 
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of the Council in a Finance Department; the advantages of which 
are :— 

(a) More effective financial control; 

(6) Standardisation of accountancy systems, including costing; 

(c) The means whereby the Committee can be kept informed of 

the financial operations of all the Committees of the Council; 

(d) Greater convenience to the public in dealing with the local 

authority in regard to financial matters such as the payment of 
accounts, &c.; 

(e) The issue of financial and statistical information in a stan- 

dardised form. 

(f) A specially trained accountancy staff to deal with the many 

and varied financial transactions of the authority. 

(29) With regard to the internal organisation of the finance 
department the work is more effectively performed if dealt with 
sectionally. Care must, however, be taken to see that the sections 
are not so segregated as to prevent cohesion and continuity in the 
functions to be performed, and in regard to that section of the depart- 
ment dealing with the examination and audit of accounts the work 
should be so arranged that it falls into natural sequence. The pro- 
cedure will vary according to the manner in which the work is 
performed. For example, work done by contract and that by direct 
labour. In the former case the processes of check involve :— 

(a) Examination of specification and form of tender. 

(6) Examination of Minute of the Council authorising work to 

be performed. 

(c) Verification of Ministerial sanction. 

(d) Verification that work has been duly executed in accordance 

with specification and contract. 
With regard to work done by direct labour other matters have to be 
considered and embrace not only those referred to in (b), (c) and (d) 
but also the establishment of a costing system in its entirety 
embracing : — 

(x) Purchase of materials. 

(2) Adequate system of stocks and stores. 

(3) Ascertainment of manufacturing costs including use of 

machinery and wages incurred. 

(4) A proper allocation of administration expenses. 

The establishment of an efficient financial system by the local autho- 
rity is fundamental and absolutely necessary if effective control is 
to be realised. 

(30) The provisions relating to the appointment of Auditors of 
the accounts of local authorities are of a varied character. The audit 
of accounts of certain classes of authorities by the Audit Staff of the 
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Ministry of Health, known as District Auditors, has been referred to. 
This audit is usually a terminal one, that is, at the end of the period 
to which the accounts relate. Moreover, it is largely concerned with 
seeing that the expenditure is authorised and legal. One of its chief 
defects arises from the fact that it is frequently held at a lengthy period 
after the accounts are closed. Many Corporations have secured 
power to appoint professional auditors to audit the accounts of the 
Municipality, occasionally including those audited by the District 
Auditors. Professional Auditors are with few exceptions Chartered 
or Incorporated Accountants with a knowledge of commercial affairs. 
In addition there are the Elective Auditors appointed under the 
provisions of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. No professional 
status or qualifications are required and the audit is frequently of a 
most perfunctory character and of little value. The subject of audit 
is one worthy of the attention of Parliament, and those Municipalities 
desirous of appointing professional auditors to supersede the Borough 
or Elective Auditors should be able to do so without being put to the 
expense of obtaining statutory powers. Probably the most effective 
audit of all is that established by the Finance Committee itself, 
attached to the Finance Department, and which conducts a con- 
tinuous audit of the detailed transactions of the various Departments 
of the local authorities. This branch of the Finance Department is 
termed the *‘ Internal Audit Staff ’’ dealing as it does with the 
internal operations of the local authority. 

(31) It is not possible in this paper to deal with other than mere 
outlines. Much might be said of the matters referred to. It is neces- 
sary to realise that the modern progressive Municipality deals with 
many matters other than those relating to public health, the protection 
and education of its citizens. The figures which were quoted at the 
commencement of this year give some idea of the magnitude of the 
outstanding debt of local authorities which at the end of March, 1928, 
had reached the sum of £1,051 millions or 59 per cent. higher than 
the pre-war National Debt, and in the same period rate-borne 
expenditure had expanded from £71 millons in 1914 to £167 millions 
in 1928. It is, however, to be borne in mind that the years 1914 to 
1918 did more than create a spirit of national patriotism. It brought 
into being a realisation of a higher standard of living, a demand for 
an extension of public services affecting the health and well-being of 
the community, and with it there has inevitably been an expansion 
in both national and municipal expenditure. 

The local government service to-day demands competent men and 
women to conduct its affairs both in an administrative and executive 
capacity, and as regarding public finance an ever-growing necessity 
for its efficient control. 
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Research into the Theory and 
Practice of Public Administration 


By ARTHUR COLLINS 


[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference of the Institute 
of Public Administration, July, 1931] 
T HE object of this paper is simply to indicate some of the problems 
of Government which seem to be suitable for special study, in 
the hope and belief that the result would be the advancement of the 
science and art of public administration. It will therefore be short. 
Scarcely any officials engaged in the management of the affairs of 
the State or of a Local Council would think it profitable to discuss 
whether we must rest content with things as they are. We always 
seek to find improvements in our way of doing things. It appears 
to be unnecessary, also, to examine closely the meaning of the word 
“ research,’’ or to define its limitations. Suffice it to say that for our 
present purpose, research work involves a study of some branch of 
administration of public affairs, either by a student detached from 
any organisation, or by workers in an organised body. They are to 
apply their minds to an inquiry into the reason for doing things as 
we do them, and to judge the results of doing them in that way, 
so that by the blend of theory and practice the functions with which 
we have to deal in our administrative system may be discharged as 
speedily and effectively as possible. 

My friend, Mr. J. R. Howard Roberts, the Town Clerk of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, informs me that his paper deals with the part 
the Universities may take in research work conducive to improve- 
ments in public administration. For some reason the British mind 
seems naturally to regard the University as an excellent school for 
the study of theory, but entitled to little credit for practical know- 
ledge gained from experience. This fallacy may in due time die 
out. In the meantime Mr. Howard Roberts’s paper should be read 
as one in conjunction with this, and not treated as thought the contri- 
bution of the Universities is only theoretical, and as such detached or 
detachable from the practical. 

If there should be any substantial number of men and women 
taking part in public administration, either as the elected representa- 
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tives of the people or as appointed officials, who regard the work of 
research as a fit occupation for faddists and cranks and not for the 
orthodox public servant, they would find it difficult to deny that 
research into the mysteries of nature and science, especially medical 
science, had brought manifold benefits to the human race. The 
application of electricity to the use of man, the maintenance of life 
in human beings saved by insulin, and the discovery of aseptic 
immunity, bestowed upon the world by Lister, in all cases of the 
use of the knife by the surgeon, alike testify to the fact that while the 
daily practitioner in every walk of life attends to the daily needs of 
the people, the greatest steps towards improvement and reform in 
communal life have been made possible by the intensive study, the 
quiet and detached thought, of the student employed in research. 
It would be idle to pretend that in the realm of government, involv- 
ing the management of the public business of the people, there was 
no scope for research. 

Little time need then be occupied in making out a case for 
initiating and utilising the research worker in our field. Let us rather 
consider what are the subjects lying to hand at this moment which 
most public officials are too busy to study, except in their moments 
of leisure (if any) from daily duty. Then we might proceed to 
inquire what would be the best agencies to utilise in these special 
studies, and finally review the part which we may play, as members 
of the Institute of Public Administration, in these measures for the 
improvement of our craft. 

The subject is so wide that one cannot pretend to treat it 
exhaustively. It is rather by the examination of bulk in samples, 
than by measurement of the whole, that progress may best be made. 
Moreover, selections made at random might be too discursive, and 
there must be some coherence and sequence in our thought on this 
subject. The underlying strain, therefore, which is to run through 
these notes is the need for some measurements of value derived from 
expenditure out of rates and taxes. This might be regarded as a 
kind of straight line in our plan, from which there will be divergence 
sometimes to the left, and sometimes to the right, but we shall cross 
this straight line at various points and maintain our course in the 
same direction as the straight line towards the goal, namely, the best 
form and method of government at the least cost. (‘‘ Efficiency with 
economy ”’ is too hackneyed a phrase to have much meaning nowa- 
days; it suffers from being a combination of two of the most abstract 
words in our language.) 

A distinguished writer (Mr. John M. Gaus, of the University of 
Wisconsin) in presenting a study of Research in Public Administra- 
tion to the Social Science Research Council of the United States, 
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Theory and Practice of Public Administration 


classified the problems in Public Administration, from the research 
standpoint, as follows :— 

1. The relation between the policy of formulating groups—pre- 
sumably located in the legislature—and the administrative 
departments of government, and the mediating role of the 
political directors of administration. 

2. The staff aids whose function it is to enable the legislature and 
the political directors of administration to control and 
administer the government more efficiently. This includes 
officials charged with the preparation of the budget, financial 
control, and the financial policy; the recruitment of personnel 
and the administration of a personnel policy; the purchase and 
storage of materials, the planning and construction of public 
works and the publication of public documents. 

3. The regulation of the administration of certain functions which 
is exercised by a central authority over local authorities 
through various devices. 

4. The supply of information and advice to, and the co-ordina- 
tion of effort of, other units of government by a central 
government. 

There will probably be general agreement that this broad analysis 
of such a great subject, with so many ramifications, is an excellent 
one, and the matters with which these notes deal might conveniently 
(even though they are selected, and not comprehensive) follow some- 
thing like the same sequence. 

It is a sore temptation to begin with the highest branch of 
government, Parliament itself, and consider the possibilities of a 
report from a constitutional authority like Sir J. A. R. Marriott—a 
model of the research worker—on the adjustments which should be 
made in our application of the theory and practice of public adminis- 
tration where there are three political parties in the State, instead of 
two. Our system is based on a party in power and a party to oppose. 
A third party which may be one or the other—in power or in opposi- 
tion, as circumstances require, is a phenomenon which we have nof 
yet thought out, in its bearing on our administration of public affairs. 
Being a matter of party politics we must stand aside, but we may take 
up our consideration of the matter at the point where our administra- 
tive problems transcend the interests of any party, and deal first with 


unemployment. 


Unemployment Relief Grants. 

There is absolutely no measurement of the value, if any, derived 
from money spent out of taxes on unemployment grants, either by 
way of assistance towards schemes providing employment to some 
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extent, or by grants to workers who unfortunately (and for the greater 
number against their own inclinations), since they cannot find work 
for their pay, must receive it for subsistence without work. 


Considering the vast sums which have by this time been expended 
in relief of men and women unable to find employment, one would 
have expected to see clear evidence of scientific study of the kind 
of work to which the public funds could be devoted, with the special 
object of so employing men and women as to yield assets of real 
worth in the computation of the national wealth. Is there not a 
great field for study in this direction? Perhaps the Economic Council 
appointed by the present Government is now busy on it. Are we so 
politically minded that we are not prepared to set some of our best 
thinkers to work to examine carefully the prospects of securing real 
and tangible benefits for the State by other methods of applying the 
sums now devoted to the subsistence of men and women without 
work ? 


Have we examined the scope within which subsidies on manu- 
factured goods for export may conduce to keep men at work instead 
of idle? Is there, in short, so violent an opposition to the use of 
State funds to subsidise industries in various ways and forms, that 
our taxes must be applied to paying men and women for doing 
nothing in order that they might live, instead of doing some work? 
Our object is not so much to argue, as to inquire, and certainly not 
to deal with party or political policy, but to see whether this great 
problem of the best use to which to put the yield of taxes in a country 
very much unemployed, has really been studied. Is this barred as 
a subject to research, and if so, why? 


Zones of Local Government. 


Great progress has been made during the last Io years in the 
consolidation of the units and functions making up our system of 
local government. We have abolished many thousands of small 
parochial areas, formerly for some purposes separate administrative 
units. We have consolidated the management of important public 
services by establishing a county as a unit, and in all large towns, 
known as county boroughs, the town council is for all practical pur- 
poses the one agent or instrument by which the democracy governs. 

The next stage may well be the extension of the unit for some 
administrative purposes, into a combination of counties, or counties 
and county boroughs—t.e., the establishment of regions or zones. 
Many will remember the introductory paper by Mr. Edgar Ashby, 
of Birmingham, on this subject, his essay winning the Haldane Prize 
in 1929. 
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It would be foolish to suppose that a regional or zonal unit should 
(or could) take charge of all public services now carried on by county 
councils and county borough councils respectively. It would be for 
selected functions of local government that the larger unit might be 
called into being—e.g., the construction and maintenance of roads, 
the maintenance of mental hospitals, the establishment of a united 
police force, the control of vagrants, and so on. In each case, 
research might show that for some or all of these purposes some 
counties are too small as separate units, and it is not unlikely that 
out of the reconstruction of the old Poor Law service by the Public 
Assistance Committees of the counties and the large towns, the advan- 
tages of the establishment of a county council and the county borough 
councils within the administrative county as one authority for one 
or other of these services, may be made abundantly clear. Such a 
problem calls for the undivided attention of two or three men or 
women detached for the time being from all other calls upon their 
time and attention, so that they may investigate closely the costs of 
maintaining some of these public services in our largest counties, in 
comparison with the aggregate working costs of a group of the smaller 
counties, and possibly of some of the smaller county boroughs within 
those counties. 

No one can tell what would be the outcome of a scrutiny com- 
paring the cost of management of such institutions and purposes as 
the care of the mentally afflicted in a county like Lancashire, and in 
a group of three or four smaller counties and county boroughs, each 
having separate responsibility. Lancashire County Council and all 
the county boroughs in Lancashire are united in an asylums board. 
In the aggregate they must have in their care a number of institutions 
and patients as great as many of the smaller counties and county 
boroughs in other counties put together. Comparison of costs might 
reveal the saving which could be effected by departing from the 
present position in which a county council is for all practical purposes 
a self-contained unit, even though it be in some cases so small a unit 
for some purposes as to make the unit costs unduly expensive. 

A nominee of a Government Department, and one or two skilled 
men from county and county borough staffs, could work out this 
case fully. 


Purchases for the Purposes of Government. 


Most governments, national and local, spend by far the greater 
part of the yield of taxes or local rates upon the remuneration of 
officials and the purchase of materials. In the management of the 
payments for services there has been some tendency, especially since 
the War, to consider a settlement of national standards of remunera- 
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tion. For example, the Desborough Committee settled the rates of 
pay for the police, and the Burnham Committee established regional 
scales, or rather grades of pay varying with the different types of 
districts, for school teachers. But with regard to the remuneration 
of the rank and file in the State Departments, and in the service of 
local councils, there are wide disparities. Even if all Government 
Departments have been brought into line with each other in all 
respects, there is no co-ordination between them, on the one hand, 
and county or town councils, on the other, and amongst the latter 
there is no recognised grade or scale which could be deemed appro- 
priate as a kind of standard. 

It may be quite impossible to set up such a standard, and most 
undesirable to do so, even if it were possible, but such wide differ- 
ences as at present exist seem to indicate the need for attention, and 
such action as might correct some of these anomalies could only be 
taken after a considerable amount of research. Is this not worth 
special study ? 

But these matters of remuneration are most controversial, and 
are only mentioned in passing, as there is a call even more urgent for 
the study of the present arrangements for the purchase of goods and 
materials by the State and local governing bodies. 

Most excellent work has been done in this country, in some of 
the State Departments, and in some of the large cities, for centralising 
the purchase of goods for the service of the Department of State 
_concerned, and for the county or town council as one unit. Depart- 
mental buying, however, appears to be still the rule, rather than the 
exception, so far as the local government world is concerned. A 
highways department may be purchasing timber and cement on its 
own specification and contract, while a trading department of the 
same corporation has its own separate specification and contract, at 
a separate price. In some classes the timber, cement, or other 
materials may be absolutely the same in each specification, but may 
be bought at different prices departmentally, and in others there may 
be very slight differences in the specification which it may be quite 
unnecessary to maintain, in order to buy the council’s requirements as 
a whole upon one tender for the aggregated quantities of the various 
departments. So far as is known, not many local authorities have 
set on foot research work into the case for and against central purchas- 
ing of their aggregated requirements, but once the inquiry has been 
undertaken, it has almost without exception proved to be economical. 

Still greater than all these, however, in its benefits to the public, 
is the economy to be effected by standardising public services require- 
ments, wherever possible, both for the State and local authorities. 
In the United States it is amazing to see what has been accomplished 
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by the Ministry of Commerce on lines laid down by the then Minister 
of Commerce, the present President of the United States. As an 
indication, one might refer to the contents of the average hospital. 
There are only two types of bed, two or three grades of linen and 
blankets, three or four standard sets of crockery, cutlery, and so on, 
standard washing and cleaning utensils; and practically every other 
item of equipment or appliance, or article used in public institutions, 
is made to a standard pattern. Such standards have been estab- 
lished by the closest co-operation between selected representatives on 
the administrative side of the hospital service, both national and 
local on the one hand, and the representatives of the manufacturers 
of these articles on the other. The result is that the manufacturers 
concentrate on a few types, they manufacture in large quantities, and 
after they have served the public needs, at prices which would 
surprise British hospital managers, they are in a position with these 
standard articles to meet the needs of the man in the street. He also 
gets his goods at the reduced prices made possible by the avoidance 
of dissipation of capital and productive energy upon every conceiv- 
able variation in the goods put into service in countries like ours, 
where no standardisation to speak of has been effected. 

Of all the opportunities for increasing the value derived from 
every sovereign spent out of taxes and rates, the establishment of 
standard patterns of articles consumed or used in the public service, 
seems to be the greatest. It is a gain to the taxpayer and ratepayer, 
not only in respect of the use to which his payment for rates and 
taxes is put, but also in the use of his earnings for his private domestic 
purposes. And from practical examples which are forthcoming in 
a service like the administration of hospitals, there would surely 
follow, from research, similar benefits in other branches of public 
administration. Each department might well be tackled, and one 
of these days a government will set to work a few selected men and 
women, directing their attention to each class of goods purchased 
for public use, to prepare a plan of standardisation which would 
make sure of the co-operation of bodies like the County Councils’ 
Association, the Association of Municipal Corporations, the Associa- 
tion of Educative Committees, the Urban District Councils’ Associa- 
tion, and the Rural District Councils’ Association. They are all 
interested in their several ways, and nothing is more likely to appeal 
to them as an object of co-operative endeavour, a scheme to make 
a pound collected from a tax or a rate, go further than it does at 
present. The standardisation of production of such goods for public 
use inflicts no injury upon either the manufacturer or the worker. 
Lower prices of production lead to greater purchases and consump- 
tion, and there is really no need for such a distracting diversity in 
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the sizes, patterns, and other elements of goods for the public ser- 
vices, which maintain us in the position of keeping great numbers 
of manufacturers engaged upon the production of small quantities of 
articles of their own particular make. 

That the British nation is well able to carry out such research 
work, and on it to establish standardisation of production in certain 
directions, is proved by the great service rendered to the community 
by the Engineering Standards Committee, which has done for the 
engineering trade, what might well be done for most other trades, 
and especially those trades furnishing supplies for public services. 

The cost of such research work as this standardisation scheme 
would involve would be very small in relation to the savings. 


Sales by Local Authorities. 


The business done by local authorities in the sale of gas, elec- 
tricity, water, and so on, has for a long time been hampered by 
diversity in the tariffs, which have made it impossible for the public 
to form an opinion of much value upon the scale of charges to which 
they were subject, in comparison with other towns. A considerable 
advance has been made of late years asa result of the study of 
tariffs for the supply of electricity to consumers, special committees 
having been set up for this purpose at various times. Much more, 
however, remains to be done, before anything like a standard plan 
of charging for electricity can be recognised as such. The price per 
unit in the city of “‘ A,’’ upon a flat rate per unit, or upon any one 
line in the scale of charges, may of course be different from the price 
per unit in the town of ‘‘ B ’’ for the same purpose, and still conform 
to a standard system of charging. Differences in the price of a unit 
of electricity will be inevitable, as long as local generation and dis- 
tribution exists. The ‘‘ National Grid ’’ may eliminate a good many 
of these differences in course of time, but it is scarcely likely that any 
tariff system for the supply of electricity would be the same in price 
per unit all over the country, on uniform methods of charging. Take 
the lighting of houses and shops, for instance, there is generally a 
flat rate, and as a choice to the consumer, a two-part tariff. The 
latter consists of a standing charge to represent the payment for an 
assured supply, accompanied by a running charge per unit for each 
unit consumed. Thus the more a consumer takes, the less per unit 
he pays for electricity. Scarely any two electricity companies or 
corporations follow precisely the same lines, in setting up their tariff. 
Some measure the standing charge upon one basis—e.g., the number 
of rooms—and some upon other bases, e.g., the area of the rooms, 
or the annual value of the premises. There is no end to their variety. 
Much may be done by the simplification of these tariff scales, which 
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while leaving each authority to insert the number of pence it will 
charge for a given service, will lead to a much greater amount of 
uniformity in the method of charging, and in the bases to which the 
number of pence per unit is applied. 

Similarly, there is extraordinary variety in the manner and 
extent of charging for the use of meters. Nothing but good to the 
community could follow from research work in this field, upon 
which to found proposals for eliminating a great deal of these peculiar 
local customs and practices. 

Much the same opportunity presents itself in the gas world. There 
is no reason why there should be such a complete contrast as there 
now is in the methods of charging for electricity on the one hand and 
gas on the other. A gas undertaking has also a great number of 
standing charges to bear, and yet nearly every gas undertaking has 
to work upon a flat rate per thousand cubic feet or per therm. There 
is no standing charge. If a customer consumes no gas, he pays 
nothing. Even if there be a sliding scale of charges, it is generally a 
fixed charge per thousand cubic feet, or per therm. There is no two- 
part tariff system (speaking generally) for gas supplies, in the sense 
in which the two-part tariff system is utilised for electricity purposes. 
Special inducements to consumers to pay a minimum charge for stand- 
ing costs, whether gas is used or not, plus a running charge per 
thousand cubic feet, or per therm, might well lead to the same relative 
increase in gas consumption as that which has taken place in elec- 
tricity consumption during the last decade. The advancement of the 
gas business in this way must depend upon the amount of research 
work that can be applied to it, and gas companies and corporations 
supplying gas are not unmindful of the merits of the two-part tariff 
system at the present time. Organised effort would, however, be 
required to investigate the problem, and to prepare a plan of research 
leading to the formulation of a system of charge capable of national 
application, subject always of course to legal powers for that pur- 
pose being given by Parliament. Gas companies are at present sub- 
ject to much more severe control of charges, by old powers conferred 
in the past by Parliament, than electricity undertakings are. 

The National Gas Council is a body well equipped for this line of 
study, and its research work already disclosed is good example of 
its activities which other organisations might follow in their own 
spheres. 


Departmental Costs in Local Government. 


A local authority in the provision of most of its services and 
amenities, does not work for profit. Its money is expended as a 
means of preserving public health, affording education to the youth 
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of the country, the maintenance of peace in the streets, the preven- 


tion of crime, and in other ways not measurable upon a commercial 
basis. 


Under present conditions, however, there is great difficulty 
experienced by anyone who tries to measure the value derived from 
these costs undertaken out of the public purse. The possibilities of 
research work in this subject are most extensive in their range, and 
they can only be shown by illustration, as they are too manifold to 
receive full treatment in these notes. 


The Ministry of Health have within the last few years initiated a 
system of accounting which most of the large towns of the country 
have taken up, with the intention of bringing out the expense of 
removing the town’s refuse, expressed not simply as a great amount 
of money paid out of local rates, but upon the unit of a measured 
quantity of refuse—e.g., per ton, or per 1,000 population, or per 
I,000 houses per annum. Notes explaining local circumstances are 
encouraged, indeed account must always be taken of them in any 
comparison of local costs of administration of any public services, 
but the result has undoubtedly been advantageous, and local authori- 
ties are now in a position to examine the costs of the removal of 
refuse in their town in the light of comparable—even if approximate— 
figures of other towns. Everyone can judge costs per ton, but a 
cost of many thousands of pounds for the whole work may have 
little significance. 


In the United States, research work has led to the establishment 
of most extensive formula by which to judge whether a town is well 
equipped in the public health sense, so that before judging whether 
the amount spent out of local taxation in those towns upon public 
health institutions and services, is well represented by values derived, 
the equipment which that town possesses is revealed. The number 
of beds available for each class of disease in relation to the number 
of the population is disclosed, the number of patients per nurse in 
each of the respective classes of disease, the number and quality of 
the medical staff, the marginal reserve for contingencies such as 
epidemic diseases, and so on, are all stated, and then follow the costs 
of administration under each heading, reduced subsequently, as 
closely as may be, to costs per appropriate unit, per patient per week, 
per bed, whether occupied or not, and so on. 


Recently research workers in the United States have been con- 
sidering the establishment of units by which to measure the value 
derived from expenditure out of local taxes upon the services of the 
Public Works Department. It may be useful to see the trend of such 
a movement, as illustrated by a specimen of the statement to which 
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consideration is being given, and accordingly it is submitted, as 
follows :— 


-Research Work in U.S.A. into the Measurement of Costs and 
Values of Services of Public Works Department. 








Service by Bureaux Volume of Work 1931 Unit of Work, 1931 
(1) (2) (3) 
1. Administration and (a) Total No. employed (a) Per employee of Dept. 
Accounts supervised (b) Per dollar expended by 
(b) Total funds expended Dept. 
2. Planning and Design (a) No. projects planned (a) Per project of Dept. 
(b) Total expenditure in- (b) Per dollar involved 
volved 
3. Streets and Alleys 
(1) Repair work No. sq. yds. repaired Per sq. yd. 
(2) Sidewalks No. sq. ft. laid Per sq. ft. 
(3) Pavement (a) No. cu. yds. excavated (a) Per cu. yd. 
(b) No. ft. of curbing laid (b) Per ft. laid 
(c) No. sq. yds. foundation (c) Per sq. yd. 
(d) No. sq. yds. surface (d) Per sq. yd. 
4. Sewers 
(1) Maintenance (a) No. of manholes (a) Per manhole 
(b) No. miles pipe main- (b) Per mile maintained 
tained 
(2) Construction (a) No. cu. yds. excavated (a) Per cu. yd. 
(b) No. lineal ft. pipe laid (6) Per lineal ft. 
(c) No. catch basins installed (c) Per catch basin 
(d) No. manholes (d) Per manhole 
5. Refuse Collection 
(t) Refuse removal Total quantity in tons Per ton 
(2) Refuse disposal Total quantity in tons Per ton 
6. Street Cleaning 
(rt) Regular cleaning No. curb-miles cleaned Per curb-mile 
during year 
(2) Snow removal (a) No. of miles plowed (a) Per mile plowed 


(b) No. cu. yds. removed (b) Per cu. yd. 
7. Public Buildings 


(1) Cleaning of buildings No. sq. yds. cleaned Per sq. yd. 
(2) Other building main- No. cu. yds. of building Per cu. yd. 
tenance space 
8. Standards (or Inspection) 
(1) Examination of plans Total No. plans examined Per plan 
(2) Inspection of build- Total No. building Per inspection 
ings inspections 
(3) Plumbing inspection Total No. plumbing Per inspection 
inspections 
(4) Elevator inspections Total No. elevator Per inspection 
inspections 





In these and in other ways students are devoting themselves to 
research in the United States and in Canada, upon organised lines, 
mostly under the zgis of the Universities, but also with the financial 
and moral support of national and local bodies such as the National 
Chamber of Commerce, State Taxation Leagues, and privately 
endowed funds, like the Russell Sage Foundation, the Brookings 
Institution, and other similar funds for the purpose. 
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One can commend in generous terms the contribution to these 
studies which is made by the various Bureaux of Municipal Research, 
financed by private enterprise, of which the organisation in New 
York, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Rochester stand out as the finest 
examples. We have nothing quite comparable with them in this 
country, but it seems reasonable to expect that if a few outstanding 
examples arose of the benefit to the communiiy from research work 
undertaken into the theory and practices of public administration, 
the public would not be slow to recognise the possibilities of further 
advances along the same lines, and would ensure the provision of 
the men and material necessary for the purpose. The Carnegie Trust 
could derive full value for the community from an allotment of its 
means to research work of this kind here. 


Existing Facilities for Research. 


Research work into problems of public administration is not un- 
known in this country, and it would be foolish to suggest that the 
notes now presented contain any elements of novelty, or open up 
entirely new avenues for exploration. 


The Government itself, through its various Departments of State, 
is constantly devoting itself wholeheartedly to the intensive study of 
some field of communal enterprise or activity. The country owes a 
great deal to the Ministry of Health, the Home Office, the Board of 
Trade, and the Ministry of Transport, not to mention other Depart- 
ments not so closely associated with local government, for their work 
in assisting local authorities with the benefit of their knowledge and 
experience. No man who has spent his life in the local government 
service could fail to realise the advantages of central government in 
its effect upon local affairs. Many a time the intrusion of a State 
Department is resented, and not infrequently there is good cause 
for alarm, but on balance, even the local councillor who is most 
anti-bureaucratic, would admit that the local authority gains rather 
than loses from its contact with the Central Departments. 


Organised bodies representing either the elected Councillors or 
the officials of councils have also played their part in various ways 
in undertaking research work into some phase or other of local 
activities common to the whole industry. Mention has been made 
of the deep and practical interest which is taken in the study of 
administrative problems by bodies like the County Councils’ Associa- 
tion, the Municipal Corporations’ Association, the Urban and Rural 
Districts’ Associations,’ and so on, but unfortunately it is not often 
that an opportunity arises for bringing the whole power of these 
bodies together in one united effort. 
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In the same way, the organisations of public officials, such as 
the National Association of Local Government Officers, the Institution 
of Municipal and County Engineers, the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, 
the Cleansing Superintendents, the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health, and so on, have each in their several ways furnished data 
which has only been made available by the devotion of their 
appointed representatives to the duty of investigation and research 
into special subjects of national interest. In all those cases the time 
has had to be given to a great extent out of the leisure hours of the 
officials concerned, and the local government world fully recognises 
such service. More recently there has been established a Society of 
Town Clerks, and this is a development from which further assist- 
ance may confidently be expected in the provision of men specially 
trained to deal with problems of public assistance arising in all 
Departments. But although the word ‘“‘ co-ordination ’’ has by this 
time acquired an unpleasant reputation, it is co-ordination of effort 
which seems to be required. Whether this can be brought about 
best by the power of initiation being vested in a Government Depart- 
ment, or in a University, or in a joint representative body linking up 
all these organisations, is a matter which it would take too long to 
discuss. Suffice it to say that there is enough work to hand to warrant 
attention by competent persons without delay, and that by some 
means or other, the effort should be made, in the public interest, to 
develop the study of these problems of government, both national 
and local, of which many present can give more instances than those 
comparatively few in number now presented for discussion. 

Finally, we are entitled as an Institute of Public Administration, 
to claim that individually as well as collectively, many of our members 
are engaged upon research work of great value. Each reader of a 
paper at a branch meeting generally manages to bring to light as the 
result of his special study of the subject, some new phase or factor 
in public administration which can be added to our knowledge of the 
theory and practice of our profession. There is fame if not fortune 
awaiting any of our members who cares so to devote himself or her- 
self to research, even in leisure time, as to acquire a reputation as an 
exceptionally well-informed man or woman on a particular subject. 
This is an age of specialists, and while everyone may not become the 
head of a great Department wherein to specialise would be dangerous, 
a head has always a fondness for a member of the staff who can be 
relied upon to furnish on request and at once, authoritative informa- 
tion on some branch of the work of a Department. A knowledge 
simply of ordinary departmental data does not suffice. The range 
of study has to be wider than that falling within the range of depart- 
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mental activities. The search may involve an examination of litera- 
ture, gathered from all parts of the world. The single-handed student 
has great achievements to his credit in all branches of business life, 
and the Institute can make full use of any of its members able and 
willing to devote themselves to research work in the theory and prac- 
tice of Public Administration. 
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Research into the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Public Administration 


By Mr. J. R. Howarp Roserts, 
Town Clerh of Kingston-upon-Hull 


[Being a Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference of the 
Institute of Public Administration, July, 1931] 


ESEARCH is defined in a modern dictionary as ‘‘ laborious and 
natural search as for truth, diligent inquiry or examination in 
seeking facts or principles, inquiry, scrutiny.’’ To say that the 
theory and practice of Public Administration had ever had applied 
to them such attention as is implied in this definition would amount 
to an over-statement of the facts. It must be conceded that individual 
thinkers have from time to time written upon various aspects of the 
matter, Royal Commissions and Departmental Committees have con- 
sidered and reported upon the subject, but I do not know of a single 
volume in the English language which could really be said to deal 
exclusively with it. Why this apparent neglect? 

It could be said with equal truth that the subject of industrial 
or commercial administration had until recent years been regarded 
with somewhat similar indifference. One is reminded of the story 
of the farmer with whom a methodical enthusiast remonstrated for 
keeping no accounts in connection with his poultry farming—his reply 
was, ‘‘ Why should I? If the hens ain’t laying there’s nowt to 
account for, and if they be laying there’s nowt to worry about.”’ 
This doctrine of easy going laissez-faire may have been good enough 
in either commercial or public administration in the past, but it will 
be agreed that it is certainly not good enough for the present, and 
will be less and less acceptable in the future. 

It being therefore beyond doubt that more intensive research is 
a necessity, how best can it be carried out? 

Perhaps it may be thought at first sight that those best able to 
carry out such investigations are the administrators themselves, but 
while their co-operation may be essential I doubt if in fact they are 
best fitted for the task of the actual research. In the first place the 
legislature has in the past few years increased the burdens upon the 
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administrator of public affairs to such an extent that few, if any, 
of them have the necessary time to devote to the intensive study and 
investigation which such research demands. 

The word research somehow implies an atmosphere of mustiness, 
ancient tomes, laboratories and midnight oil—it infers a quiet and 
meditative withdrawal from the hustle and hurly-burly of worldly 
affairs, of undisturbed prolonged and connected thought—an atmo- 
sphere which even the most rabid critic of the public services would 
scarcely allege to be that in which officials engaged in public adminis- 
tration live and have their being. 

By whom then is it right and proper that this research should be 
carried on? I suggest the answer is—the Universities—provided 
adequate collaboration takes place between them and those actually 
engaged in the practice of public administration. 

It is satisfactory to observe that already the Universities of 
London, Liverpool, and Manchester are devoting attention to the 
study of this subject, and that a Diploma in Public Administration is 
now capable of being obtained, but research into the matter carries 
it a step further than anything which the Universities have so far 
set themselves to do. 

Let it be assumed therefore that the Universities are willing to 
undertake this research, how could it be carried out? 

In the first place it is clear that expense will necessarily be in- 
curred in setting up the machinery—the endowment of “‘ chairs ’’ and 
the payment of those engaged upon the work. 

As those principally concerned to benefit by the results of such 
research are the public at large, it seems fair to suggest that both 
the Government and local authorities might be called upon to share 
the cost—their contributions being paid in the one case out of the 
National Exchequer, and in the other out of levies upon local 
authorities collected through the medium of their appropriate Asso- 
ciations—the County Council Associations, Association of Municipal 
Corporations and so on. Having regard to the breadth of the 
shoulders of those upon whom the burden would fall the cost is not 
one which should prove a serious obstacle in view of the importance 
of the results which might well be achieved. 

Let us suppose, therefore, that the monies having been found, 
the Universities are in a position to embark upon their task, how 
should they proceed ? 

Perhaps it might have been indicated earlier in this paper that 
the institution of such research if it is justifiable and necessary at 
all can only be so justified at the public expense if it is undertaken 
with the object of evolving either an improved system of public 
administration or at any rate producing such amendments in specific 
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Theory and Practice of Public Administration 


branches of it as will result in increased efficiency in either the 
national or local services. 

The closest collaboration between the theorist and the practical 
administrator is therefore essential. There are several means by 
which this can be brought about—one of which is surely through the 
machinery of the Institute of Public Administration. Who would be 
better fitted for the Universities to consult? Consider for a moment 
what the Institute has done and is doing in this respect. It has pro- 
vided a clearing house in which the experience of administrators can 
be pooled, a method of tapping as it were the reservoirs of knowledge 
on a subject which hitherto had remained almost untouched. 
Opportunity has been afforded not only for the expression of opinions 
at the conferences of the Institute, but also for the dissemination of 
such opinions through the medium of the Journal. 


Not only has the Institute done valuable public service in this 
way, but with a view to focusing attention upon the matter of 
research it has recently decided to set up an Investigation Group of 
a widely representative character, whose sole purpose will be to 
consider certain directions in which improvements into the adminis- 
trative machine might be introduced. 


The most recent example of research in this direction is provided 
by America, where a ‘‘ Public Administrators Clearing House ’’ has 
just been formed for the purpose of the collation of information and 
co-operation with existing research agencies and technical experts. 
The headquarters are in Chicago, and it is governed by a body of 
trustees. 


I venture to suggest that if so approached the Institute would 
be able to indicate very definitely the lines upon which such research 
should be undertaken. Moreover, a close collaboration with the 
Institute during the process of investigation would help to provide 
that link between theory and practice which is so very necessary. 


Space does not permit more than the merest outline of possible 
suggestions which the Institute might make—but here at least are a 
few means of approaching the question :— 

(x) A closer study of the methods adopted in other countries; 
this might well necessitate sending to selected seats of Government, 
both national and local, men qualified to inquire thoroughly into the 
subject. I hardly dare suggest that the Institute might go a step 
further and even suggest the names of the actual emissaries? Mr. 
Montague Harris of the Ministry of Health has written a most valuable 
book on this subject which provides an excellent lead as to the 
direction in which further investigations might proceed. 
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(2) A comparative study of modern: business and commercial 
administration from the point of view of seeking to ascertain whether 
the methods adopted in commercial affairs could not to a greater 
extent be introduced into public affairs. The Universities having 
departments of Economics and Commerce would be singularly well 
fitted to undertake research in this direction. Take for example the 
University College of Hull, where a diploma can be obtained in 
Industrial Administration; there a representative Commerce Advisory 
Committee has been formed, and the course taken by students pro- 
vides opportunities not only for the study of theory but also for 
gaining practical experience in administrative methods by periodical 
visits to well-equipped modern factories. 

(3) A comparative study of the methods of administration adopted 
by the public departments themselves both national and local, with a 
similar objective, namely, to see whether any interchange of systems 
could usefully take place. 

It might well be that in the event of several of the Universities 
being entrusted with such research some mutual understanding could 
be reached whereby a certain branch of inquiry would be undertaken 
by a particular University and a different branch by another, so as 
to obviate overlapping. 

As the purpose of such research would not primarily be purely 
educational in its more restricted sense, that is to say, the results 
achieved would not be utilised only in the teaching of University 
students but would require to be at the disposal of Parliament and of 
local authorities, périodical reports upon the matter could be pub- 
lished from time to time, which if they contained definite recom- 
mendations could well form the basis upon which important national 
and local administrative reforms might rest. 

I have endeavoured to indicate in very general terms at least one 
possible line of approach to this important problem, not with a desire 
to convey the impression that it is the only one, nor do I suggest 
for a moment that there is anything original in the suggestion, but 
I am hopeful that the setting forth in definite terms, however in- 
adequate and incomplete, a proposal of this character may at any 
rate form a basis for discussion which may perhaps be fruitful in 
bringing forth other suggestions. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
By F. A. Enever, LL.D. 


SYNOPSIS 
Improvement Schemes: Superannuation Allowance: Unemployment 
Insurance: The Crown and the Rent Restriction Acts. 

1. Improvement Schemes. 

THE housing scheme litigation as to the legality of an Order of the 
Minister of Health confirming the Liverpool (Queen Anne Street) 
Improvement Scheme, 1928, reached its final stage on the 23rd March 
last in the decision of the House of Lords in Minister of Health v. 
The King, ex-parte Yaffe (Times, 24th March, 1931; Sol. Jol. LXXV, 
232). 

Mr. Yaffe, an Estate Agent of Liverpool, was the owner of two 
houses which it was proposed to acquire compulsorily under the 
scheme on account of their insanitary condition. He obtained a 
rule nisi for a writ of certiorari to quash the Order of the Minister 
confirming the scheme on the ground that the Minister had no juris- 
diction to make the Order, as the scheme which the Order purported 
to confirm was not an improvement scheme within the meaning of 
the Housing Act, 1925. 

Section 35 of the Housing Act, 1925, empowered local authorities 
to make schemes for the improvement of unhealthy areas within their 
district, and Section 40 (3) provided for the confirmation of such 
schemes by the Minister of Health with or without conditions or 
modifications. Section 4o (5) enacted that the Order of the Minister, 
when made, should have effect as if enacted in the Act. 

The grounds of Mr. Yaffe’s contention that the scheme was 
not an improvement scheme within the Housing Act, 1925, were (a) 
that it contained no concrete proposals for the development of the 
area after acquisition by the Liverpool Corporation; (6) that it did 
not provide for the rearrangement or reconstruction of any of the 
streets or houses in the area; (c) that it provided that the land within 
the area might be sold, leased, or otherwise disposed of as the Council 
might think fit, and that the estimates which accompanied the scheme 
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were insufficient; (d) that the local inquiry, which the Minister caused 
to be held, was void, because there was no improvement scheme 
within the meaning of the Act to be inquired into; (e) that the modified 
scheme, which purported to have been confirmed by the Minister, 
was not an improvement scheme within the meaning of the Act, since 
it did not indicate the manner in which the lands were to be developed, 
and was not accompanied by any lay-out plan; and (f) that a clause 
purporting to incorporate in the scheme plans to be made subse- 
quently by the Council and approved by the Minister was ultra vires. 

The Divisional Court, by a majority (Hewart, C.J., and Talbot, 
J., Swift, J., dissenting) decided that the Order of the Minister was 
effective. The rule was accordingly discharged. Hewart, C.J., 
held that the scheme had been so modified in the form in which the 
Minister confirmed it that if it had originally possessed that form it 
would not have contravened the Act; that Section 40 (5) of the Act 
was sufficient to cover irregularities which preceded the making of 
the Order; and that the Order of the Minister was made in pursuance 
of the Act. The grounds on which Talbot, J., based his decision were 
(x) that once the Minister made an Order confirming an improve- 
ment scheme it had statutory authority by virtue of Section 40 (5) of 
the Act, and no question of ultra vires could be raised in a court of 
law; and (2) that an Order confirming a scheme which, as confirmed, 
was in accordance with the Act could not be quashed merely because 
the Minister might have been prevented from confirming the scheme 
as originally submitted to him. Swift, J., in a dissenting judgment, 
held that the scheme presented to the Minister for confirmation must 
be such as could be confirmed without modification, and that until 
such a scheme was prepared the Minister had nothing to consider; 
that the local authority had submitted no proper scheme to the 
Minister for confirmation and Section 40 (5) did not operate until 
Section 40 (3) had been complied with; and that the question whether 
the Minister had made an Order was one of fact, the Court not being 
bound to accept the Minister’s statement that he had made such an 
Order. 

The Court of Appeal [1930] 2 K.B. 98 (Scrutton, L.J., Greer, 
L.J., and Slesser, L.J.) reversed the decision of the Divisional Court 
and held that the Minister’s Order under Section 40 (3), if not made 
in compliance with the statutory conditions was not one which could 
have statutory effect under Section 4o (5), that the Order in question 
was ultra vires by reason of the statutory conditions not having been 
complied with, and that therefore a writ of certiorari should issue for 
the purpose of quashing it. 

The Minister of Health appealed and the House of Lords by a 
majority held that, as confirmed, the scheme was good; that the 
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appeal should be allowed; and that the judgment of the Divisional 
Court, although on very different grounds, should be restored. 

Lord Dunedin, in giving the judgment of the Court in a long and 
exhaustive judgment, in which the other Lords, with the exception of 
Lord Russell of Killowen, agreed, stated that the ground of 
Mr. Yaffe’s complaint was shortly that there was not a scheme put 
forward in conformity with the requirements of the Act, and that 
consequently the Minister had nothing to confirm; also that when 
he did confirm, with modifications, what was put before him, there 
still was no scheme which conformed to the Act, so that the so-called 
confirmation of the Minister was ultra vires, null, and ought to be 
quashed. The answer of the Minister and the local authority was that 
the scheme, such as it was, having been confirmed by the Minister, 
his Order, by virtue of Section 4o (5), had the effect of an Act of 
Parliament and could not be inquired into by the Judges in certioran 
proceedings; also (a) that the scheme was good as put before the 
Minister, and (0) that if there was any blot in it, that blot had been 
cured by the Order of the Minister, so that the scheme, as it left his 
hands, was good, and in conformity with the Act. 

Lord Dunedin stated that the first question, and it was a very 
important and far-reaching one, was whether Section 40 (5) had the 
effect of preventing any inquiry by way of certiorari of an order 
confirmed by the Minister. It was evident that it was inconceivable 
that the protection should extend without limit. If the Minister went 
out of his province altogether, it was repugnant to common sense that 
the order would be protected, although, if there were an Act of 
Parliament to that effect, it could not be touched. His Lordship 
thought that the Court of Appeal was right in refusing to decide the 
case on the ground taken by the Divisional Court. 

Then arose the second question, and it must be apparent that 
the limits were narrow within which objection might be found. The 
respondent could only object with success if he could show that the 
scheme was not such a one as was contemplated and provided for by 
the Act. It was argued for the respondent that the scheme, as 
ultimately approved, was not in accordance with the Act; also, and 
that was the argument that prevailed in the Court of Appeal, that 
even if that were not so, at least the scheme as sent up to be approved 
was not in accordance with the Act: that being so the Minister had 
no right to touch it. 

The latter argument depended to a large extent on what view 
was taken of the expression used in Section 40 (3) of the Act. The 
section said that the Minister had to consider whether the carrying 
out of the scheme “‘ either absolutely or subject to conditions or 
modifications ’’ would be beneficial, and, having so considered, he 
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might then by order confirm the scheme ‘‘ with or without such 
conditions or modifications, so however that no addition shall be 
made to the lands proposed in the scheme to be taken compulsorily.”’ 

The last words of limitation seemed to his Lordship to show that 
otherwise the Minister was unfettered in the conditions which he 
might impose, or modifications he might make. It was not, of course, 
suggested that if there were something sent up which was really not 
a scheme at all the Minister could confirm it. The Minister was not 
the author of the scheme; he was the critic and the finisher of it. 
In particular he might remove any blot which he found in it as 
presented, and the word “ blot ’’ included any provision which, if 
left untouched, would not be in conformity with the Act. 

The objections urged were (1) that the scheme, as submitted to 
the Minister, did not contain a lay-out plan; and (2) that in Clause 5 
of the scheme, as originally presented, the Council was given un- 
trammelled powers, a defect which the Minister had no right to cure. 

As to the first objection, the Court of Appeal largely proceeded 
on the case of Rex v. Minister of Health, ex parte Davis, [1929] I 
K.B. 619. On the merits it was apparent that such case was utterly 
different from this. In that case the improvement scheme consisted 
of a power to take an area on the ground that it was insanitary, and 
then to leave the municipality completely unfettered as to what it 
was to do with the ground taken. All that the Council was bound to 
do was to clear the area of buildings, and then ‘‘ the whole of the 
cleared area shall be sold, leased, or disposed of as the Council shall 
think fit,’’ any application to the Minister to devote it to purposes 
approved by him being a mere alternative at the will of the Council. 
His Lordship thought that it was an inevitable conclusion that such 
was not a scheme under the Act. It differed absolutely, however, 
from the scheme in this case. It was apparent that the ground was 
to be used for a building scheme, the cost of laying out the new 
streets and buildings was stated, and it was further stated that there 
was to be no surplus land. 

The real objection urged was that it was a fatal defect in the 
scheme that it did not, as submitted to the Minister, include the 
lay-out plan. The expression “‘ a lay-out plan ’’ was nowhere to be 
found in the statute. What the objector urged was founded on the 
words of Section 35 (1) (b), ‘‘ A scheme (hereinafter referred to as 
an improvement scheme) for the rearrangement and reconstruction 
of the streets and houses within the area,’’ and the argument was 


that this meant that one essential of the scheme was a plan for recon- 
struction. That a plan for reconstruction was not such a plan as 
could be put in the builder’s hands on which he could proceed with- 
out further details was apparent, and was indeed excluded by the 
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very words of the demand—“‘ a lay-out plan.’’ His Lordship’s view 
was that there was no cut-and-dried form in which a scheme might 
be propounded. The essentials were that it should clearly show the 
area which, in its present condition, was treated as the unhealthy 
area, and that further it should show that the municipality had 
bona fide proposals in sight, but that all particulars and the precise 
form that reconstruction might take, were left over for the decision 
of the Minister, who could impose such conditions as he desired. 

Applying that view of the facts in the present case, the scheme, 
as sent to the Minister, not only clearly showed that the cost of 
reconstruction had been minutely gone into, but also that the whole 
area was going to be used for reconstruction by the fact that ‘‘ no 
surplus land ‘’ was expressed, and it was accompanied with all the 
reports, including the report of the Housing Director, which really 
gave every detail. The objection finally resolved itself into this: 
that the book of plans only included the plan of the area, with the 
properties marked pink and blue, and did not include the plan 
marked in the report which showed the general lay-out of the new 
buildings, a plan which could have been asked for by the Minister 
and was, in fact, seen by the official sent to conduct the inquiry and 
report to the Minister what he should do. It was clear, therefore, 
that the Minister was fully aware of the general scheme as to how 
the cleared area was to be dealt with when he granted the con- 
firmation. 

As confirmed, the scheme seemed to his Lordship unassailable. 

Lord Russell of Killowen, in a dissenting judgment, stated that 
in his opinion it was impossible to say that documents which con- 
tained no indication of any proposed lay-out and disclosed no un- 
equivocal intention to rearrange any streets or to rebuild any houses 
constituted in any sense ‘‘ a scheme for the rearrangement and recon- 
struction of the streets and houses within the area, or of some of 
such streets or houses.’’ If he was right in that, there never was 
any ‘‘ scheme ’’ made or prepared by the local authority; and there 
was nothing for the Minister to confirm. 

The lengthy and expensive litigation has, accordingly, resulted 
in favour of the Minister of Health. The decision is now only of 
historic interest, since by the Housing Act, 1930, Sections 35 and 40 
of the Act of 1925-are, among others, repealed. Section 7 of the Act 
of 1930 now governs the procedure to be adopted in dealing with 
improvement areas. This procedure is on somewhat different lines 
from that prescribed by the Act of 1925. The local authority may 
pass a resolution declaring a defined area to be an improvement area, 
but, before doing so, must satisfy the Minister of Health as regards 
certain matters. From the point of view of an owner of property 
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in an improvement area a veil is drawn across the negotiations which 
may ensue between the local authority and the Minister of Health, 
so that the dispute which arose in the present case cannot be repeated. 


2. Superannuation Allowance. 


A superannuation question, of transitory interest only by reason 
of the abolition of Boards of Guardians by the Local Government 
Act, 1929, has been decided in Hammond v. The Westminster Union 
(171 Law Times, 145). 

Hammond had, before the 6th August, 1914, been employed by 
the Westminster Union as a night watchman. On that date he was 
appointed to act as gatekeeper as a substitute for a man who was on 
war service and continued so to act till the 9th January, 1920, when 
he was appointed permanently as gatekeeper, the man for whom he 
was the substitute having been given other employment. He con- 
tinued to serve till the 12th April, 1929, when, being 70 years of 
age, he resigned on account of age. 

Hammond claimed, on his resignation, to include in his period 
of service for superannuation purposes the period from 6th August, 
1914, to 9th January, 1920. The defendants were ready to accede to 
this claim, but the Minister of Health refused to sanction the inclusion 
of the period, on the ground that service as a substitute for an 
absent servant did not bring the person so substituted within the 
definition of a servant in Section 19 of the Poor Law Officers’ Super- 
annuation Act, 1896. 

Section 2 of that Act provided that every officer or servant of a 
Board of Guardians who should become incapable of discharging 
the duties of his office by reason of permanent infirmity of body or 
should have attained 65 years of age should be entitled on resigning 
to a superannuation allowance during his life according to a scale 
computed on his length of service. By Section 4 all service, whether 
continuous or not, by any officer or servant under any authority was 
to be reckoned for the purpose of the Act. ‘‘ Servant,’’ by Section 10, 
was defined to include every servant regularly employed at wages. 

Hammond brought an action against the Westminster Union for 
a declaration that the period in question should be included for the 
purpose of computing the amount of his superannuation allowance. 
The Westminster Union ceased to exist on the 1st April, 1930, by 
virtue of the Local Government Act, 1929, and their functions and 
liabilities were transferred to the London County Council, who were 
substituted as defendants to the action. 

Farwell, J., held that under the Act of 1896 all service was to 
be reckoned; that ‘‘ regularly employed ’’ in Section 19 was con- 
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trasted with casual employment; that a man was entitled to super- 
annuation by virtue of his course of service and not on account of 
holding any particular post; and that Hammond was regularly em- 
ployed during the period in question and was entitled to have that 
period reckoned. 

By the Local Government Act, 1929, the Poor Law Officers’ 
Superannuation Act, 1896, is repealed, except (inter alia) so far as 
by virtue of the Act of 1929 it continues to apply to transferred 
officers. By Section 124 of the Act of 1929, where an officer, who 
has made annual contributions under the 1896 Act, is transferred to 
the service of any council which has no superannuation scheme, he 
may elect to remain subject to the provisions of the 1896 Act, as 
he might also do by notice given within three months after the 
1st April, 1930, where the council to which he was transferred had 
such a scheme. Thereupon the 1896 Act is to continue to apply to 
him, subject to such modifications as the Minister of Health may by 
order direct, until there becomes applicable to him a statutory super- 
annuation scheme not less favourable than that provided by 
Section 124 (1) (a) of the Act of 1929. 


3. Unemployment Insurance. 


The vexed question of the extent of the exemption from insur- 
ability under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920, was the sub- 
ject of a number of actions tried together by Roche, J., in March last, 
two of which, namely, London County Council and Edwards and 
London County Council and Satchell (75 Solicitors’ Journal, 247) 
affected a local authority. 

The exemption in question was ‘‘ employment in domestic service, 
except where the employed person is employed in any trade or busi- 
ness carried on for the purpose of gain.”’ 

Edwards was employed as a foreman baker and Satchell as an 
ironer by the London County Council at the South Grove Institution. 

Roche, J., the judge appointed to try such questions under the 
Act, in holding that neither of the persons were insurable, stated that 
with regard to the ironer he had no doubt that such persons had 
the privilege of belonging to the class engaged in domestic service. 
The position of a baker was not quite so easy to decide, but even in 
quite recent times there had been a number of establishments where 
bakery had been part of the normal domestic service. He believed, 
therefore, that the baker was also engaged in domestic service and 
was exempt from insurance. 

A similar question affecting two classes of municipal employees 
of the Corporations of Blackpool, Liverpool, Bournemouth and 
Manchester (Times, 4th March, 1931; 171 Law Times, 226) came 
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before Roche, J. The employees in the first class were cleaners and 
lavatory attendants at the tramway depots of the Corporations of 
Blackpool and Liverpool. His Lordship held that these persons, 
although employed in domestic service, were insurable under the Act, 
the tramways being a trade or business, essentially commercial in 
nature. The employees in the second class were waiters and waitresses 
employed at the restaurants of the Bournemouth and Manchester 
Corporations. One of the waitresses was employed at a restaurant 
forming part of the amenities of Heaton Park, an extensive municipal 
property, some three miles from Manchester, devoted to the use of 
the public. Visitors could buy food at cost price there or could 
bring their own food and be supplied with hot water at a nominal 
price. In this case Roche, J., held that the restaurant was not carried 
on for the purpose of gain, and that the waitress was not insurable. 
In the other cases within the same class, however, the catering busi- 
nesses of the corporations were held to be carried on with a view to 
profit; although the object of the corporations was not to make large 
profits, and any profits made were applied in reduction of rates. This 
took the cases out of the exemption, and the employees were held 
to be insurable. 


4. The Crown and the Rent Restriction Acts. 


In the recent case of Clark v. Downes; Clark v. Mawby (171, 
Law Times, 250, 264) the principle that the Crown is not bound by 
an Act of Parliament, unless expressly or impliedly bound thereby, 
was applied to the Rent Restriction Acts. 

His Majesty’s Office of Works erected, in 1915, certain huts which 
after 1923 became vacant. The huts were relet in 1924-1925. The 
Crown sold the property in 1928 and the purchaser leased it in 1929 
to the plaintiff, who sought to recover possession against four tenants. 
The County Court Judge held that two of the premises had become 
decontrolled and two had not, and that no Order for possession could 
be made in respect of the latter, despite the question which had been 
raised whether the property had ever come within the Rent Restriction 
Acts, it having at the material time belonged to the Crown. 

In the Divisional Court this decision was reversed on the grounds 
(x) that the Crown was not bound by the Rent Acts, and (2) that as 
the Crown was the owner of the property at the time when the 
Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1920, 
came into force, the freedom from restriction then enjoyed by the 
property attached to it even after the ownership changed, since the 
Rent Restriction Acts operated in rem and not in personam. 

This appears to be the first decision of its kind in the English 
Courts. .A comparison of two Scottish decisions, however, points to 
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a distinction which may be drawn between property held on behalf 
of the Crown by a Government Department founded on prerogative 
and Government property held by an administrative body not founded 
on prerogative. In Lord Advocate v. Barlow (1924, Sc. L.T. (Sh. 
Ct.), Rep. 72) the Rent Restriction Acts were held not to be binding 
on the War Department, while in Prison Commissioners for Scotland 
v. Donaldson (1922, Sc. L.T. (Sh. Ct.), Rep. 91) they were held to 
be binding on the Prison Commissioners. Whether such a distinc- 
tion would be made in the English Courts one cannot foretell. 
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Public Health Organisation in the Chicago Region. By RoBERT F. STEADMAN, 
of Syracuse University, N.Y. (University of Chicago Press.) 
THIs is one of a series of studies directed by the Social Science 
Research Committee of the University of Chicago on the subject of 
the Metropolitan Region of Chicago, which according to the preface 
“* with its 1,800 independent taxing and rule-making bodies is perhaps 
the most confused jumble of political agencies anywhere to be found.”’ 
The intention is that each writer should carefully analyse the facts 
relating to a particular service or group of services, and offer candid 
and constructive criticism, to the end that, when all the studies have 
been combined, a basis for amelioration of the situation may be found. 

This study deals with health conditions not in the city merely 
but in the region of Chicago, defined as an area extending 50 miles 
in every direction from the intersection of State and Madison Streets, 
with a population of about 5,000,000. The city itself includes about 
200 square miles and over 3,000,000 people. The region in the main 
is included in two states (Illinois and Indiana) and five counties, but 
parts are included in ten other counties and two additional states. 
On the whole, the writer’s conclusion is that within the City of Chicago 
health administration is efficient—except as regards tuberculosis. Out- 
side Chicago itself there is a welter of health authorities, whose health 
administration is in the main far below the standard of Chicago. 
The health officers are nearly all part-time in these outside areas and 
poorly paid, and some of them have not even a medical training. 
The death rates in the outside areas from the principal contagious 
diseases, notwithstanding the more healthy natural surroundings, 
are shown to be greater than in Chicago proper, and, as the whole 
area forms an economic unity, the good work done in Chicago tends 
to be neutralised by the defective work outside. The facts all point 
in the writer’s opinion to the necessity for centralised control. 

In Chicago itself there is a special agency for dealing with tuber- 
culosis which works independently of the Board of Health. It is 
called the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanatorium. The Board of 
Directors are appointed by and liable to dismissal by the Mayor. 
Dr. Steadman finds that the expenditure of this body is steadily 
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increasing, while the results are becoming more and more unsatis- 
factory. He cites figures showing that the number of deaths rises 
year by year, while the number of cases reported year by year 
diminishes. This is useful criticism. It may be that a satisfactory 
explanation of the figures can be given, but the onus rests with the 
Board to supply it. From an English point of view the separation 
of the tuberculosis work from the public health service would be 
regarded as very unsatisfactory. Co-ordination is necessary for an 
efficient service. The dependence of the Directors upon a political 
Mayor is also unsatisfactory according to English notions. It might 
very well tend to extravagance, to expenditure on fine buildings and 
the more showy side of the work to the neglect of the very necessary 
spade work which must be carried out in a city like Chicago, especially 
among the negroes and in the poorer quarters. 

As regards the outside areas the author is no doubt right in finding 
that the defects which exist are due to the machinery of government. 
Larger administrative areas and whole-time officers with administra- 
tive experience are the obvious remedies. 

In the London region also there is a very large number of 
authorities; but there appears to be little positive evidence, with the 
exception so far as it is relevant to this issue of the Dawes Report on 
London refuse, that health services are seriously defective. The 
control of a Central Department and the system of Government grants 
partly account for the difference in the two cases as these are factors 
which tend to maintain a certain level of efficiency even in small 
local authorities. In contrast with English cities the greater freedom 
from control enjoyed by a large city such as Chicago tends with 
other factors to produce greater fluctuations in the standard of achieve- 
ment. If there are lower depths, there are also greater heights. As 
regards the health services the last report of the Chicago Health 
Department which has reached this country appears to be a report 
covering the years 1923, 1924, 1925. As an instance of greater 
freedom of initiative it may suffice to refer (p. 376 of that report) 
to a smoke ordinance (or bye-law in our language) made by the 
Board of Health which prohibits the emission of any dense smoke 
from chimneys except when the fires are being cleared or new fires 
being built. No such bye-law could be made in this country with- 
out confirmation by the Ministry of Health, and no bye-law so 
stringent has in fact been made. The report indicates much zeal 
in enforcing the ordinance, but Dr. Steadman seems to suggest 
(p. 223) that on the transfer of the work from the Health Commis- 
sioner to the ‘‘ Division of Boiler Inspection ’’ there had been a 
certain decline in smoke abatement measures. Executive responsi- 
bility for ordinary health services centres in the Health Commissioner, 
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a man with medical training who apparently holds office as a rule 
for a comparatively short period and is liable to be dismissed by the 
Mayor. Thus we find in Dr. Steadman’s book a reference to a Health 
Commissioner of Chicago who had done excellent work and had led 
a successful revolt against a reactionary law passed by the rural 
legislators of the State of Illinois—for which he was awarded the 
Chicago Daily News prize of $1,000 for having ‘‘ performed the most 
beneficial action or done the most beautiful thing for humanity ”’ 
during the year. Later in the book we read that he was summarily 
dismissed by Mayor Thompson. He was later appointed first to one 
and then to another office in the region apparently beyond the control 
of the Mayor. The incident suggests that if the Mayor is to continue 
to have powers of this kind there is some advantage in the existence 
of independent authorities. 

In America, as in this country, the one solution which has hitherto 
been found for the regional problem, when urgent need arises in 
regard to a particular service, is the ad hoc authority. There are 
several of these in the Chicago region, whose existence in Dr. Stead- 
man’s view merely adds to the chaos of authorities. An ad hoc 
authority to deal with sewerage was set up in 1889, viz., the Chicago 
Sanitary District. It serves a population of nearly 4,000,000. There 
are nine paid trustees elected by the people of the district for 6 years; 
borrowing is limited to 5 per cent. assessed valuation and is subject 
to referendum. Serious misuse of public funds by this authority is 
stated by Dr. Steadman to have been definitely proved, a statement 
confirmed by ‘‘ Government of Metropolitan Areas in the United 
States,’” a book with much elaborate detail recently published by 
the National Municipal League. According to this last-mentioned 
book ‘‘ the creation of this organization had tended to complicate 
the government of Chicago. The addition of one more political unit 
has made it more difficult for the citizens to follow the work of the 
local government.’’ Whatever minor irregularities there may have 
been, there can be little doubt that the record of this authority is a 
record of one of the most remarkable events in the history of sanitary 
engineering. The sewage of Chicago before the authority was set 
up was discharged to Lake Michigan, from which the water supply 
of the city was derived (as it still is) by pipes under the lake extending 
to intakes some miles out. The sanitary authority reversed the flow 
of the Chicago River and sent the sewage down to the watershed of 
the Mississippi; in order to dilute the sewage and carry it away they 
also made a canal to carry down to the Mississippi a volume of water 
from the lake, nearly 10,000 cubic feet per second, that is about four 
times the normal flow of the Thames over Teddington Weir. These 
works were completed about 1900. Litigation in the Supreme Court 
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immediately ensued between the State of Missouri on the one hand 
and the State of Illinois and the Sanitary District on the other hand, 
on the ground of pollution of the Mississippi and danger to the water 
supply of St. Louis. Several hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
expended in costs. The finding was that the evidence did not at 
that time support the allegations. Some time afterwards further 
proceedings arose at the instance of other states and authorities 
bordering on the great lakes on the ground that the level of the water 
in the lakes was being substantially lowered. These proceedings 
cover a long period. As a result the sanitary district were directed 
to purify the sewage, and the quantities of water allowed to be taken 
from the lake were limited. According to the judgment of the 
Supreme Court of 14th April, 1930, the quantity to be taken is reduced 
to 6,500 cubic feet per second, and must by the end of 1938 be 
limited to 1,500 cubic feet per second—in addition to ‘‘ domestic 
pumpage,”’ t.e., water taken by the City of Chicago for domestic 
supplies. This last item in 1930 was at the rate of 1,700 cubic feet 
per second. (These figures are taken from the judgment of the court 
and the semi-annual report of the sanitary district made to the court 
on Ist January, 1931.) The domestic pumpage is equivalent to 
918,000,000 gallons per day—a consumption! of about 250-300 
gallons per day per head of population. The quantity of water dis- 
tributed in 1929-30 by the London Metropolitan Water Board to a 
much larger population was 277,467,700 gallons, equal to a little 
over 37 gallons per head (see 11th Annual Report of the Ministry of 
Health). This amazing difference is not easy to explain. It may be 
mentioned that the report of the Chicago Board of Health for 1924 
states that a total of 824,000,000 gallons per day was pumped by the 
City of Chicago in that year, ‘‘ equivalent to a per capita consump- 
tion of 278 gallons per day.’’ In 1925 the total estimated volume of 
sewage and trade wastes of the sanitary district was 835,000,000 
gallons daily. 

The last report of the sanitary district to the court shows that the 
estimated cost of the full programme of sewage disposal work is 
$179,241,224 of which $90,316,061 represents expenditure on com- 
pleted work. The method of treatment is mainly the activated sludge 
method. The operations are probably on a scale larger than any 
hitherto known in any country. 

Capital expenditure of something like $70,000,000 appears to have 
been incurred in the operations prior to 1900—not of course included 
in the above figures. 

In spite of this colossal expenditure it appears from Dr. Steadman’s 


1 Exact figures as to population supplied are not available. The water area does 
not coincide with the Sanitary District. 
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book (published in November, 1930) that the problem of sewerage 
and water supply in the Chicago region is far from being solved, 
because there are authorities, particularly in the State of Indiana, 
who, with the full concurrence of that State, still discharge their 
sewage and trade wastes untreated into the lake. The water supply 
of authorities who cannot afford the expense of taking water from 
intakes far out in the lake beyond the zone of pollution is liable to 
contamination. As long ago as April, 1927, the United States Public 
Health Service published a pamphlet showing that the sources of 
water supply of certain areas in the region were contaminated, that 
even elaborate purification plant would not make the supply satis- 
factory, and that complete treatment of the sewage and trade wastes 
discharged to the lake was imperative. 

A study of Dr. Steadman’s book suggests (1) that a comparison 
of conditions between large metropolitan centres in different countries 
is very difficult but very stimulating, and (2) that it would be well if 
the work of officials in this country as in America were supplemented 
by research work at the universities devoted to the larger problems 
of local government. 

W.R. 


Local Administration: Finance and Accounts. By A. Carson ROBERTS. 
(Harrison and Sons, Limited.) 3 guineas. 560 pp. 
THERE is no greater authority on local accounting than the writer 
of this volume, formerly in charge of the audit of accounts of Metro- 
politan Local Authorities and adviser to the Ministry of Health. The 
book is directed primarily to ‘the financial officers of local authorities, 
and they cannot but find in it a wealth of experienced guidance. 
With the enormous growth of local functions, accounting has become 
increasingly important. The great range and complication of local 
accounts is not generally appreciated, though the constant grouses 
about rates show that the burden of them is sharply felt, too often 
without recognising adequately the services which are received in 
return. The difference made by very good accounting and even good 
accounting amounts to many thousands of pounds a year to any 
authority of size. There is no branch of local service which shows 
greater advances in recent years, and there is still room and enough 
for more. It is not simply that there are so many more accounts, 
so very much larger sums to be handled. Improved technique, such 
as adequate costing, indicates how accounting may increasingly be 
made the handmaiden of efficiency and, not least, of economy. The 
old days when it was enough to keep accurate accounts are gone, 
just as the old system has departed when auditing was mainly a test 
of honesty. This test is as necessary as ever (and one of the points 
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emphasised by Mr. Carson Roberts is that honesty is to be secured 
more by proper accounting arrangements than by policeman checks, 
needful as these are), but this is but the beginning of the way of 
efficiency. Incidentally, the author prefers the system of ‘‘ Govern- 
ment ’’ audit and gives sound grounds for his preference. Very much 
has been done ‘in recent years, especially by the Institution of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants in raising the standard of the 
financial officers of local authorities. The closer co-operation between 
the Ministry of Health and local authorities and their officers has 
ministered to the same end. The present volume will be an added 
help. The book is in two parts—‘‘ local finance ’’ and “‘ local 
accounts.’’ The author intends to issue the first part in a separate 
volume ‘‘ because it is of at least as much interest to those who 
serve on Finance Committees as to those who prepare or audit the 
accounts.’’ But it is very detailed, well so far for the purpose for 
which it has been written. What would be better for the “‘ directors,”’ 
for those who serve on Finance Committees, would be a short simple 
volume setting out the principles of financial control and how it may 
wisely be exercised by the controlling body. For this also there is 
room and need. 
N. 
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(Some important recent additions to the Library of the London School 
of Economics.+) 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


(a) About England and other English-speaking Countries. 


Allen (Carlton Kemp). 
Bureaucracy triumphant. 

Bureaucracy triumphant; appendices. I—Administrative 
consultation of the judiciary. JII—Revenue appeals. II— 
Bibliography of administrative law. IV—Legislative output. 
London. 5s. Oxford University Press. 

Bellerby (J. R.). 
A contributive society. 

The economic system; the foundations of the system; strength 
and defects; industrial motive; the education of motive; a con- 
tributive society. 

London. 7s. 6d. Education Services. 
British Science Guild. Committee on the Position of the Technical 
Expert in the Public Services and Industry. 
A report on the scientific and professional staffs in the public 
services and industry. 
London. British Science Guild. 
Copland (D. B.). 
Credit and currency control, with special reference to Australia. 
Melbourne. 5s. University Press. 
Hallis (Frederick). 
Corporate personality; a study in jurisprudence. 
London. 17s. 6d. Oxford University Press. 
Harris (Percy A.). 
London and its government. 
London. 7s. 6d. Dent. 
Hearnshaw (F. J. C.) ed. 
The social and political ideas of some representative thinkers of 

the revolutionary era (1760-1820). 

London. 15s. Harrap. ~ 
Marquand (H. A.). 

The dynamics of industrial combination. 

London. 12s. 6d. Longman’s. 

1 Norge.—Arrangements have been made with the London‘School of Economics and 
Political Science for members of the Institute to”use the above Library. Those wishing 


to do so should make application to thejSecretary of the [Institute, Palace Chambers, 
Bridge Street, S.W.1. 
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of the eighteenth century; health problems of the modern period; 
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London. 4s. 6d. Allen and Unwin. 


Newsholme (Sir Arthur). 
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London. 16s. Allen and Unwin. 


‘Nixon (John). 
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London. 1s. P. S. King. 
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London. 10s. 6d. Hopkinson. 


Percy (Lord Eustace). 


Democracy on trial; a preface to an industrial policy. 
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Potter (Harold). 
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London. ros. 6d. Sweet & Maxwell. 
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majority deal with large projects of social change, a few with 
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with the economics of war. 
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Taxation, its incidence and effects. 
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United Kingdom. Board of Education. 
Report of the Consultative Committee on the Primary School. 
H.M.S.O. 2s. 6d. 


- Warburton (W. H.). 

The history of trade union organisation in the North Stafford- 
shire potteries, with an introduction by R. H. Tawney. 
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(b) About Foreign Countries. 


Bevan (Aneurin), Strachey (E. J.) and Strauss (George). 
What we saw in Russia. 
Introductory; the Five-Years’ Plan; economic developments; 
conditions of life; conclusion. 
London. 1s. L. V. Woolf. 
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Sully, Colbert and Turgot; a chapter in French economic history. 
London. 7s. 6d. Methuen. 
Mirsky (D. S.). 
Russia : a social history, ed. by C. G. Seligman. 
London. 25s. Cresset Press. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Bureau of Railway Economics. 

An economic survey of inland water transportation in the 
United States. 

Bureau of Railway Economics. Washington. 
Colton (Ethan T.). 

The X Y Z of Communism. 

New York. 12s. 6d. Macmillan. 
Curtis (Roy Emerson). 

The trusts and economic control; a book of materials. 

A book of materials dealing with the growth of great business 
enterprises and the concentration of control in economic affairs. 
New York. 20s. McGraw Hill Bank Co. 

Gill (Conrad) and Valentine (C. W.). 
Government and people; an introduction to the study of citizen- 
ship. 2nd edn. 
London. 8s. 6d. Methuen. 
Love (Robert A.). 
Federal financing; a study of methods employed by the Treasury 
in its borrowing operations. 
New York. Columbia University. 
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